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GET THR BEST. 
young persons should have a standard’ 
PDicTIONARY, | 
elbows. And while you are about it, get 
» that Dictionary '* 
NOAM W CesT ERS, 
ubridged. \f you are too poor, 
oy anc bog off your back, to put into 
ad.'—Phrenolog. Jour. i 
‘ is the best Dictionary 
Webster's great work is t ' 
Snglish language.’— London naper 
must find its way into all oar pabs 
' ened quivale libraries, for it provides the 
h student with a mass of the most valuable 
ation, which he would in vain seek for else. 
oo London Literary Garette 
taining three times the amount of matter of 
ner English Dictionary compiled in this coua- 
any Abridgement of this vote scenes 
lished by G. & 4 MERK Lars , 


+ 
and for sale by 6 Asylum street. 


Monuments, Pe 

: BATTBRSON, Marble manafacturer, 
oe and Litchfield, Ct , would semgootery 
nce to the citizens of Hartford, and the pub- 
nerally, that he has opened an establishment 
| Main street, (directly opposite Union Hotel) 
» he will manufacture at the lowest possible 
» all kinds of MONUMENTS and GRAVE 
VES, of the best American and Foreign mar. 


, les, centre 
h Tablets, chimney pieces, mantles, cen 
ogaee bureao, and counter tops, of Egyptian, 
a or any other kind of foreign marble which 
be preferred, executed at short notice, and in 
tyle of workmanship . 
) ponsens in want of any kind of work im the 
Je line, are respectfully requested to call and 
sine hia styles of workmanship before purchas. 
ise where. , . 
re Monuments delivered to any yard imthe city 
of charge. 
artford, April, 1549. 


DOCTOR 
5. C. JACKSON, 
FICE OVER 164 MAIN STREET, 
Opposite the State House, 
HARTFORD, CT. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
wrporated 1810. Charter perpetual.— Capital, 
150,000, with power of increasing uto ,000 
'HIS long established and well known Institu- 

tion, has transacteda mostextensive imsurance 
jneass for more than thirty-seven years, through- 

the United States and the British North Amer- 
: It has aimed to secure public con- 
sace, by an honorable and faithful fulfilment of 
contracts; and owners of property sre assured 
tall fair claims for losses under its policies will 
liberally adjusted and promptly paid. Public 
sidings, manufactories, mills, machinery, dwell- 
¢ houses, stores, merchandise, household furni- 
re. vessels on the stocks or while in port, &e. 
P * will be insured at rates as low as the risk will 
mit. The following gentlemen constitute the 
yard of Directors :— 

ELIPHALET TERRY, Esq., President. 


n provinces 


Hezekiah Huntington, | Charles Boswell, 
Albert Day, Henry Keney, 
Junius S. Morgan, Calvin Day, 


James Goodwin, Daniel Buck, Jr. 
JAMES G. BOLLES, Secretary. 

Cc. C. LYMAN, Assistant Secretary. 

ns for insurance may be made directly 


; its 
f the Company at Hartford, or to! 
ns and cities of the Un- 


Applicatio 
p the office o 
vents in the principal tow 


nn 
April, 1849 


ATNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| NCORPORATED in 1819, for tbo. paspeanee 
ainst loss and damage by fire only ;— 
rapital “$250,000, secured and vested in the best 
sanidble manner—ofler to take risks on terms as 
avorable as other offices The business of the 
vompany is principally confined to risks in -w 
ountry, and therefore so detached that its capita 
ss not exposed to great losses by sweeping fires.— 
Che Office of the company is kept in their new 
building, next west of Treat's Exchange Coffee 
House, State street, where constant attendance 18 
given for the accommodation of the public. 
The Directors of the company are :— 
Thomas K. Brace, | Miles A. Tuttle, 
Samuel Tudor, John L. Boswell, 
Joseph Pratt, Ebenezer Flower, 
James Thomas, 3 wr A. Bulkeley, 
Ward Woodbride, \ Roland Mather, 
Joseph Church, Edwin G. Ripley, 
Silas B. Hamilton, \ S. S. Ward, 
Frederick Tyler, Henry Z. Pratt. 
Robert Buel, 
THOMAS K. BRACE, 
8S. L. Loomis, Secretary 
ry The Zina Company has agents in most of 


President, 


be addressed to Bunn & Smite, post paid 


The Origin, Object, and Preservation 


— 


the towns in the State, with whom insurance can 


be effected 
Hartford, April, 1548. 


PROTECTION INSURANCE COMPANY—PIRB AND 


MARINE. 


Office No. 8 Exchange Buildings, North of the State 
House, Hartford, Ct. 


TES HIS Company was incorporated by the pees 
l lature of Connecticut, for the purpose ofe ec 
ting Fire and Marine Insurance— has a capital of 
200,000, and has the power of increasing its capt 

tal to half a million of dollars : 

The company will issue policies on Fire or Ma- 
rine Risks on terms as favorable as other Offices. 
Application may be made by letter from any part 
of the United States, where no agency is establish- 
ed. The office is open at all hours for the transac 
tion of business. 

The Directors are :— 


Daniel W. Clark, John Warburton, 
Charles H. Northam, | Elisha Peck, 
William Kellogg, Thomas Belknap, 
Lemuel Humphrey, A. G. Hazard, 
Benjamin W. Greene, rome foe 
Willis Thrall, Mark 

Ellery Hills, John W. Seymour. 


Witham A. Ward, 
D. W. CLARK, President, 

Wawa. Conner, Secretary. 

Hartford, April, 1849. 


Books! Books!! 


OD 


Kl Phe subscriber would respectfully announce 
his numerous customers that he has recently re 
| ceived from the New York Trade Sales, large addi 
tions to his former assortment of Books and Stator 
stocks of 
The assortment 
consists in part of the following Sctool Books, ' 


ery, waking one of the best selected 


Books to be found in the State. 


eluding every thing now in use. 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 


Histories, including Travels of the most celebra 
and renowned explorers known. 

THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

plete assortment of the most standard works, ¥ 
a great variety of Books for 
bath School. 


POETICAL AND GIFT BOOKS. 


English Poets, 
suit the tastes of all. Together with euch 
sortment of Bibles and Prayer Books as can 


found every day. 
Also, Cap and Letter Paper, 


“| tai, at the lowest prices. 


- ee 


Scripture Series 
FOR INFANT SABBATH 
ey « teacuen.—No. 1. 


A very large collection of Ancient and Moder® 


In this department may be found a full and com: 
the Closet and Sab 


: d 

A splendid assortment of the best American an 
oh in elegant and plain bindings, to 
an as 
not be 


tionery, all of which will be sold wholesale and re 
12 6 Asylum street- 
ete > «©€ 


sw gubansibess pore just ee 
edition of this little wor 
n the infant mind the facts of the Creation 


—and the power, wisdom and 
God in those events, The ist edition was sold? 


abe Emer pier lie ica of nt classe? 
, FULLER & 02 


taiion a4 


I 


. 
. 


stian Seer 


es 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY BURR & SMITH. 


“WHAT THOU SEEST, WRITE—4ND 


IARTFORD, FRIDAY, . 


a 


SEND UNTO THE CHURCHES.” 


sui wer aad 


TERMS—g2 PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


UGUSE 31, 1849. 


VOL. XXVIII. 


Elristian Secretary. formed the basis of all their language. 2 [ries of prophetic truths were given in im- 


UBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY MORNING AT THE Orrice 
CORNER MAIN AND ASYLUM STREETS 


Germs. 


Gubseribers in the city furnished by the carrer 
t $2 per annom 

Papers sent by mail at $2,00, payable in advance 
vith a discount of twelve and a half per cent, to 
igents becommg responsible for six Of more Copies 

Advertisements imserted at the usual rates of ad- 
vertising an this city 

Communications intended for the paper should 


For the Christian Secretary. 


of Seripture Language, 
DR. BUSHNELL’S THEORY. 


1. The Origin of Scripture Language 


Pet. 1: 21. Jobo 8: 56. 

Dr. Bashnell in his work * God in Christ,’ 
assumes that man was made with only a 
linguistic capacity, and that he was left to 
the use of his faculties to originate his en- 
tire language—that it was lost at the con- 
fusion of tongues; and that mankind was 
compelled to originate their language the 
second time. De. Webster im his introduc- 
tion to his large Dictionary, oants the facts 
essential to a knowledge of the origin and 
preservation of the sources of the Hebrew 
—the parent language of all Scripture, and 
all pure worship among men. Both as- 
sume that which contradiets the Bible state- 
ments, 0 this plain subject. A few facts 
are all that can now be given; but I hum- 
bly conceive that these facts meet the ne- 
cessities in the case fully. 

Mark. The confusion of tongues did 
not touch the divinely originated promise 


There are strong reasons for beheving 
hat human language originated with God; 
especially that which was employed in re- 
ligious worship. 
vith an assurance that ali will concede that | 
point, whether Jehovah has not sight, hear- | 
ing and knowledge: “He that planted the 
ear, shall He not hear? He that formed | 
the eye, shall He not see ? = Fle that teach- 
eth man knowledge, shall not He know 7” | 
Chis granted, we should observe that man | 
was made in the “image of, and lkeness| 
of’ God. He was made with sight, hear- | 
ing, and knowledge 
ind capacity to express that knowledge. | 
Mark. He who thus made man in his) 
own image, with his varied powers to ac-| 
quire and impart knowledge, did speak to| 
| 


and au organization 


the first formed man, as a father speaks to 
his son. He spake to Noah, Abraham, | 
Moses, Joshua and Jesus— yea, ** All the} 
prophets spake as they were moved by the | 
Holy Ghost. Gen. 2: 6, 15, 18; Mate. 
17 . 1 Pet. 1. We have the inspired re- 
cord of these divine communications. | 

Furthermore, the leading communica- 
tions whieh God made to man were alto 


even receive, save by faith; hence the lan-| 
guage adapted to the exalted subjects of | 
these communications, must have origina- 
ted with God. He who formed those great 
conceptions, was alone competent to give 


them form and expression im language.— | 
Notice the original law, aud its penalty, | 
Gen. 2: 16,17. The law of marriage, | 
Gen, 1: 28,—the Sabbath, and especially | 
the sastitution of sacrifice, with its sacred | 
altar and holy intent; Gen, 2: 1,35 4: 

4; 8: 20. There was no object in nature 
to suggest death to Adam’s mind. Life 
was wafied in every breeze—iife was ex- 
pressed in every living thing; and nothing 
told of death till God made it the penalty 
After the fall, no 

ihing in all nature could suggest a “sacri- 
The ideas, symbols 


for violating His law 
fice of atonement.” 
and forma of expression, and objects of sa 
crifice were altogether above, and out of 
the reach of, man, ll communicated by 
the God of grace. 
original with God—it was net borrowed ! 

Il. The object for which it was given was 
that man might know the Divine will— 
know how to demean himeelf in Ins newly 
formed sphere of existence, and enjoy fel- 
lowship with Heaven. To fallen man there 
was an ulterior object. This was to re- 
store him to the favor, the presence and 
paradise of God. Rev. 2: 7; 22: 2—3. 
John 20: 31; 3: 19 

lll. This divinely derived language, 
with its great object, has not been lost. By 


All this language was 


a special providence it has been preserved. 

It seems both natural and necessary that 
the blessed God should have one general 
method of communicating, by language to 
one people, on one such grand and all im- 
portant subject His primary revelations, 
though made through thousands of years, 
vere made to a few who lived contempora- 
neously, or whose lives were linked togeth- 
by centuries. Adam lived 950 years. 
He lived over 300 years with Enoch, and 
“43 with Methusalah. Methusalah lived 
600 years with Noah. Noah lived with 
Shem 448 years. Shem lived 150 years 
with Abraham. 

Thas Adam and Abraham lived in close 
veighborhood,—having only Methuselah 
and Shem, “of like precious faith,” to sep- 
arate them. The first lived with Adam 
243 years—the last with Abraham 150 
years—quite long enough to form part of 
the same family of faith. The lives of 
these four patriarchs extended through 22 
centuries, till the germ of the covenant of 
promise was fully formed, and distinetly ex- 
pressed for preservation among the chosen 
tribes, By them, it was transmitted to the 
‘ime of its ratification by the promised 
“seed,” 

Shem was the channel of communication 
‘rom the old world—from Methuselah, 
Enoch and Adam, to Abraham. Shem, 
"ber and Abraham were cotemporary de- 
bosttaries of inspired trath. So the father 
tall the Hebrews, and his chosen chil- 
Uren, were all the 'eading revelations made. 
“Salvation is of the Jews.” John 4: 22. 

Note. The idea which God gave man, 
‘" promise and in worship, formed the nu- 
cleus of all their notions of God, man, Mes- 
‘sh—his work and great salvation. The 
language employed to express these ideas, 


el 


We are asked, (Ps. 94,) | 


of deliverance from the power of the temp- 
ter; Gen. 3: 15. Te ded not alter the 
form in which it was expressed by the sol- 
emn rites of the altar and sacrifice. Shem 
was the chosen channel for conveying the 
light of teath, and the joys of hope from 
the old world—from Methuselah, Enoch 
and Adam, forward to Abraham. Shem 
lived through and beyond the entire period 
to which De. B's. imagined loss of language 
is referred. Yes, whether we take the 
Hebrew or Samaritan chronology —1 00 or 
400 years afier the Flood, Shem lived thro’ 
itall. He lived 502 years after that event, 
in possession of all this knowledge of God 
--all the promises of the wondrous * seed,” 
and all the heavenly derived forms, sym- 
bols and terms by which it was preserved 
and expressed among men. Now, except 
we make Shem a “ broken reed’ out of 
which oozed all these waters of life,—ex- 
cept we assume, against evidence, that 
God “left himself without witness,” or turn- 
ed his servant, like Nebuchadnezzar, out 
to grass, we must conclude that the language | 


the dispersion from Babel,—that it was 
transmitted unimpaired to Abraham—from 
Abraham to Moses, and then stereotyped 
in the ritual of the Jewish Temple, ull the 
great antetype superceded the type, by its 
fulfilment. The chain is unbroken—it is 
like God's plan, perfect. Shem, the inher- 
itor of patriarchal promise and piety, did 
not devise the tower of Babel. © No, no. 
Nimrod, and the ambitious chieftains and 
people of that age, sustained the sole re- 
sponsibility of that project. These ambi- 
tious builders needed a check. They alone | 
incurred the curse. Surely God could 
have had no known purpose in confounding 
His own people, or their worship and lan- 


persons! Shem aod Eber were doubtless | 
as exempt as Abraham from all such cala- 
mity as a loss of the knowledge of God and 
his worship. “As for God, His work is 
perfect,” and worthy of preservation. God 
preserved Noah and his family when all 
the rest of the race was destroyed ; so there 
was a good reason for preserving Shem in 
the knowledge of divine promise and wor- 
ship, when all the wicked were confound- 
ed and dispersed. In every such catastro- 
phe God has preserved his owa people and 
worship—of course He preserved their 
language. ‘These things being so, then, I 
humbly submit that Dr. Bushnell’s splendid 
theory of the origin of language, especial- 
ly the second time, is only a philosophic 
shauty of so frail a fabric that it falis away 
at the touch of trath, as the Midianitish 
tent fell before the barley cake of Gideon. 
In contrast we have in holy Scripture the 
divinely originated, divinely framed basis 
and edifice, where fauh may repose, and 
Lope may dwell, ll this “earthly house of 
our tabernacle shall be exchanged”’ (in the 
resurrection L Cor. 15,) for that which is 
from heaven. 

A strong objection to Dr. B’s. theory is 
found in his notions of the Divine Being, 
put forth with his theory of language. His 
imaginary “absolate God—without emo- 
tion, thought or action—sleeping ou Eter- 
nity and the stars,” is worthy only of its 
Hindoo orgiv. tis incongruous with all 
known facts, and as much like the Jehovah 
of Seripture as the golden calf of Aaron 
was like the God of Israel. In Seripture 
the very throne—the entire drapery of the 
Divine presence, are living cherubim and 
seraphim. Rev. 4: Ez. t. The quater- 
nion of ever-acting angels, and their quater- 
nion of everlasting wings, are all instinct 
with life and sight, and action. All re- 
quire “thought and emotion” of a corres- 
ponding intensity and continuity. “ The 
Everlasting God who fainteth not, neither 
is weary,” says, “I am Jehovah,—ZJ change 
not.’ As there is not now such a God as 
Dr. B. has evoked from imagination, there 
never was. Itis a bold thing for a teacher 
in Israel to frame such a theory from the 
quiescent Bramah, long enough to make 
out that man could originate his own lan- 
guage twice told! 
Shall God in theory, be put to. sleep, that 
man may have wider scope? ite ie 

A sTrRone conrinmaTtion of tha above 
Bible view is found in prophecy. 
is a living witness to the perpe- 


Prophecy 
tuity of the first Divine promise. The se- 


existing condition of the world. 
ing so, the language of prophecy and prom- 
ise is not the mere “husk” of trath to be 
torn off in order to reach a mystic meaning | Acts, 3, 21, Rev. 21, lea. 65. 
that lurks within. 
which expressed the promise and purpose of | real, rational, perfect expression of * that) 
ether above his capacity to originate, or | @od, was maintained in actual living use at) which is, and shall be hereafier.”” Dr. B’s. 
favorite word * husk” when speaking of 
inspired language, is full of danger. 
should not forget that Saten “by his sub- 
tility beguiled Eve” with the notion of a 
mystic meaning in Jehovah’s words. Gen. 
3,4,5. The Tempter was the first mystic in- 
terpreter ! 


‘*husk,” then the Pope may also, and then 
the poor sheep may find neither food or 
fuel, corn or cob left! 
will maguify his word above all his name.” 
His richest blessings rest on those who be- 
lieve and “tremble at Ulis werd.” 
will show the precise truthfulness of all that 
he has said, by its harmony with all the 
| gaage, in order to re-originate it to the same | facts to which st relates, ** As it is written: 


words.” 


“Tell it not in Gath.” | i | 


mediate connection with the promises of 
the Mesiah. They were believed and pre- 
served by those who most heartily loved 
thetypical worship by Sacrifice. These 
prophecies embody the whole outline of 
this world’s sad history, in advance. Their 
fulfillment, through a serics of ages, is a 
living, acting demonstration, that Jeho- 
vah’s ever watchful Providenee, is over the 
wotld, and directing it to its revealed des- 
tmy, Prophecy is the book of God’s Om- 
niscience, held betore the eye of man, that 
he may see that it is not a blind fatality 
that ts floating the world forward to an un- 
told, unknown crisis. It brings out God 
and reveals him distinetly acting im the 
world, and preparing to fulfil his great 
promise. Gen. 3, 15 

The exact harmony between prophecy 
and its accomplishment, justifies faith in 
Jesus, as the Mesinh—it justifies to our 
minds, the saying of the Most High :— 
** My counsel shall stand, and 1 will all my 
pleasure,” in defiance of all opposing ngen- 
cy. 

The living truths of prophecy, along the | 
channel of Divine promise, are like the 
flowers that bloom, and the evergreens that 
skirt and adorn a perrenial stream, as it 
leaps or rolls its living tide forward to the 
ocean. 

Prophecy is to history, as is thought to 
language, by which it is expressed. It is the 
mould, giving order, size, shape and com 
plexion tothe leading events of history — 
This is seen in the Deluge—lIsrael’s deliv- 
erance from Egypt—their history in Pal- 
astine—the career of Cyrus, Isa. 44 to 46 
—the first advent of Messiah—Jerusalem’s 
destruction—the 4 greet kingdoms of Dan. 
7, 17—the apostacy of 2d Thess. 2, and the 
This be- 


No, the langeage is the | 


He 


Ifa Protestant may make God’s word 


But no; “God 


He 


He also is wise, and will not call back his 
Isa, 31, 2. 

In conclusion, Note Ist. The “glaes”— 
the mirror of truth, (2d Cor. 3, 18,) is 
formed by the language of Scriptare, which 
Origivating with God, reflects the true and 
perfect mind of Jehovah, relative to all the 
ioterests of man and the world. 

2. The most honored of God’s servants 
have been those, who have held this “glass” 
before them, most constantly. Thus * be- 
holding as in a glass, the glory of the Lord 
(1 his promises and purposes of love) they 
are changed iuto the same image from glo- 
ry to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord!” 

3. ‘Those who have lost or made least 
of this **glass” of truth, which mirrors forth 
the mind of the eternal, to man, have gone 
fartherest into error. See ancient and 
modern mystics, examples. | 

4. The confusion of tongues was a curse 
on the ambitious bdilders of Babel. It res- 
ted on the great mass of mankind, because 
they were involved in the sin; but like all 
other of Jehovah’s judgments, it was de- 
signed to stay transgression and punish the 
transgressors—not to involve God's honor- 
edservants. [tis thus against all analogy, 
and positive testimony, to suppose that God 
cursed Noah, Shem and Eber with Nimrod 
and Canan, at Babel. “Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right.’ Noah was with 
Shem at the time of the dispersion. 

5. Lest the diversity and versatility of 
human language should be a pretext for 
any to swing off from our conclusion, please 
observe, that it is not an absolute similari- 
ty in the wiseble drapery of all language, 
from Abel to Abraham, that is maintained. 
This is my idea. Their leading views of 
God and his worship, were associated with 
the promised seed. ‘These views were em- 
bodied and expressed in their typical wor- 
ship, and formed the basis of the Scripture 
language. ‘This has not been lost. 

6. The language of a typical service is 
most determinatz. Itis hke the Lord’s 
It isin 


supper, with its formula of words. 


or openly against God’s law. 


sense of the divine kindness end compass 


come and submit. 


Abbott. 


can count their myriad numbere, record 
thoir ages, mark down where they live, 


and whither they send from fertile shores 
the vast productions. But who has yet ta- 


7. This class of facts, furnish one of the 
strongest proofs of the absolute literality of 
Seripture. It shows that the language of 
Inspiration should be received as true— 
precisely true. 

The promise of Mesiah—the typical ser- 
vice of the aliar—the prophecies, must all 
besfulfilled according to the trae import of 
the representation. When the Lord em- 
ploys symbols or types, they represent re- 
alities. He does not promise, predict or 
typify figures! The typical Priesthood 
sacrifice represented a real Mesiah—not a 
metaphorical one. The promises, predic- 
trons and types of the Patriarchal age, 
were more fully unfolded in the Mosaic. 
They have found, or will find, their precise 
accomplishment inthe Christian. All is 
** yea and amen tothe glory of God’’—to 
his trathfulness in giving and his faithful- 
ness in fulfilling them. 

The Divine word given through so many 
ages; preserved with such peculiar care— 
80 far fulfilled in the birth, ministry, death 
resurrection and intercession of the prom- 
ised Messiah, will be finally consumated in 
his second glorious appearing and kingdom. 
The event must ever agree with the prediction. 
ALL FULFILLMENTS ARE LiteraL. None has 
ever been mystically fulfilled. 

8. We see a unity in the Divine plan 
from creation to ite close. Abel worship- 
ed by sacrifice. ‘Thus he expressed his 
penitence, faith and hope. All accepted 
worship through time, has reference to an 
atoning Saviour. The worship of the 
** just made perfect” in the “better and 
heavenly country” has the same theme.— 
Heb. 11, 16, Rev. 5, 9, 14. The song 
and service is all in honor of the Lamb of 
Giod who “redeems us by hia blood.” — 

Asitisall far above fallen man, the 
blessed whole must needs have been origi- 
nated aud sustained, and will yet be consu- 
mated, in the glories of the Reatitution.— 
Abel and 
all the worthies sacrificed and worshiped 
in faith and hope that the promise would be 
fulfilled. The Redeemed io glory will 
worship and praise God forever, that the 
promise has been fulfilled. Amen. 

J. B.C. 

New Beprorp, Aug. 3d, 1849. 


Submission to God. 


The conversion of the world is the first 
submission. Before this it rebels, secretly 
ft turns al- 
ways from God, and lives in a state of in- 
subordination to him. When we are told 
of this ia theological language, we doubt or 
disbelieve it. We think, we say, that 
there is an enmity between us and our lieav- 
enly Father; and we invest the language 
of Scripture, which so plainly asserts this, 
with some vague and metaphorical mean- 
ing. And yet after all, though we deny it 
in words, there is something in our secret 
consciencies which telis us it is true. Ta 
our sad and sorrowful hours when we want 
some refuge to go to, we cannot find such 
a refage in God. The soul desolate and 
wretched, finding a blank in every earthly 
direction in which it looks, sees something 
worse than a blank in the direction of hea- 
ven. It instinctively paints to itself the 
face of God darkened by a frown. While 
everything looks comfortless below, it finds 
only a daik and gloomy dread of retribu- 
tion when it attempts to look above. Ina 
word the unchanged soul of man has always 
a feeling which no reasoning can remove, 
that there ts a vastand eternal power ri- 
ding sublimely above it, under whose migh- 
ty hand it has never yet been humbled-— 
There are times in the experience of every 
reflecting mind, whenthe world seems to 
shrink into insignificant dimensions, and 
withdraw from the view. Ite colors fade ; 
its promises of happiness disappear ; ite 
sorrows and woes darken the whule hori- 
zon; its brief period of doration seems just 
at an end, and the heart longs to fly away 
im search of something to rest upon, but is 
repulsed by the still gloomier aspect of ev- 
erything beyond the grave, where reigns 
supreme a power to which ut has never yet 
been willing to bow. Weary at length of 
this wretched isvlation, and touched by a 


ion which seeks to draw us from it, we 
We humble ourselves 
under the mighty hand which we reject in 
vain and wish not to resist any longes.—J 


LOO 


Statistics of the Soul. 
I would to God statistics could be taken 
from witha men as well as without. We 


register their stocks and count their bales. 
We know what seas receive their ships, 
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to decipher? We know what man is on 
the outside—iu his noise and mad whirl: 
but only God knows what a man is within. 
Six thousand annual suns have lighted the 
path of human desire tothe eye of God. 
The registration of six thousand years of 
trial after happiness les in the recording 
books of Heaven. On earth history re- 
cords, and grossly here and there, a fea- 
ture of the landscape; but ia Heaven we 
see the secret history ; not temples, but the 
vanity of the builder and groans of the la- 
boreis ; not the throne, but the heart of the 
restless occupant; not ships and shops, bat 
the rise and result of those goading desires 
that employed them ;—not the palace and 
the mansion, bat the dall plethora, walking 
iu feverish desire, relapsing through craving 
gnawing ennui to gloomy unrest. Looking 
upon the passage of the human heart thro’ 
life, God breaks forth and gives the secret 
of his own joy toman. * It is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive.” Ah! the chro- 
nometer has hitherto been wound up back- 
wards. No wonder it kept no time.—WH. 
W. Beecher. 
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Sand of the Desert in an Hour-Glass. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOw. 
A handful of red sand, from the hot clime 
Ot Arab deserts brought, 
Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 
The minister of Thought. 


How many weary centuries has it been 
About these deserts blown ! 

How many strange vicissitades been seen, 
How many histories known ? 


Perhaps the camels of the [shmaelite 
Trampled and passed it o’er, 

When into Egypt, from the Patriarch’s sight, 
His favorite son they bore. 


Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare, 
Crushed it beneath their tread ; 

Or Pharaoh’s flashing wheels into the air 
Scattered it as they sped ; 


Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 
Held close in her caress, 

Whose pilgrimage of hope and love of faith 
lllumed the wilderness ; 


Or Anchorites beneath Engaddi’s palms 
Pacing the Red Sea beach, 

And singing slow their old Armenian psalins 
In half-articulate speech ; 


Or caravana, that from Bassora’s gate 
With westward steps depart ; 

Or Mecca’s pilgrims, confident of Fate, 
And resolute in heart ? 


These have passed over it, or may have passed; 
Now in this crystal tower 

Imprisoned by some curious hand at last, 
It counts the passing hour. 


And as I gaze these narrow walls expand ; 
Before my dreamy eye 

Stretches the desert, with its shifting sand, 
Its unimpeded sky. 


And borne aloft by the sustaining blast, 
This little golden thread 

Dilates into a column high and vast, 
A form of fear and dread. 


And onward, and across the setting sun, 
Across the boundless plain, 

The column and its broader shadow ruu, 
Till thought pursues in vain. 


The vision vanishes! These walls again 
Shut out the lurid san, 

Shut out the hot, immeasurable plain: 
The half hour’s sand is run! 


SR Re Venn 8 


There are reasons, the most decisive and 
satisfactory, for believing that what ie call- 
ed the Apocrypha never was intended to be 
# part of the sacred volume—was wot in- 
spired of God—and is justly rejected from 
the sacred cannon. This is an important 
subject, tor some of the objections which 
have been adduced against the claims of 
the Scriptures to be the book uf God, have 
been deduced from books which we Prot- 
estents universally disclaim as any portion 
of the revealed will of God. 

The Apocrypha, so called from a word 
which means Hid—The Hidden Books— 
books not read and perused publicly in the 
congregation of Israel; was never written 
in the Hebrew tongue, in which ail the rest 
of the Old Testament was written. It was 
never received or admitted by the Jews, to 
whom were divinely entrusted the Oracles 
of God; it is not once quoted by our Lord, 
nor by any of the upostles asa portion of 
the sacred volume. Josephus the celebra- 
ted Jewish historian, who ought to koow 


_— 


‘The Apocrypha was not rec-| 
and Satan, which God graciously indulgeth 


ma __—. 


cea, A.D. 367, reject all the Apocraphy. 
Gregory of Nazianzam, who tived in 370, 
rejects all. Jerome, who lived in 392, re- 
jects tall. And lastly, Gregory the Great, 
who is asserted by Romanists to have been 
the first Pope, and who lived in 590, re- 
jects the two books of Maccabees, which 
are at this day received by the Roman 
Catholic Charch, and in this presents a use- 
ful system of Papal harmony. But we have 
a decisive evidence that the Maccabees, at 
least, is nota part of the Word of God, 
from the simple fact, that the writer dis- 
Clases all pretensions to inspiration what- 
ever. At the end ofthe Second Book of 
Maccabees, which is received bythe Charch 
of Rome as a part of the Sacred Scriptures, 
it is stated,—+ So these things being by Ni- 
canor, &c., | also will here make an end 
of my narative, which if L have done well, 
it is whai E desired ; but if not so perfeetly 
i must be pardoned ine.’ Can we concieve 
of an inspired penman begging pardon for 
the mistakes of bis narrative? We find no 
parallel apology in the rest of the sacred 
writ: and this very closing statement of 
the writer of the books of Maccabees, 
would be sufficient to disprove all claim or 
pretence to inspiration on his part. In the 
last place, the Apocrypha contains doctrines 
totally destructive of morality. For in- 
stance in the Second Book of Maccabees, 
(xiv. 42.) we read thus :—+ Now as the 
multitade sought to rush into the house, 
and to break open the doors, and to set fire 
to it, when he was :eady to be taken, he 
struck himself with his sword, choosing to 
die nobly, rather than to fall into the bands 
of the wicked, and to suffer abuse unbe- 
coming his noble birth. In these words 
there is a distinct eulogium upon suicide ; 
it is declared, that the man who rushed un- 
bidden and unsent into the presence of his 
God, ‘died nobly.’ To such morality as 
this, we find no parallel or counterpart in 
the rest of the Sacred Volume. And in the 
Second. Book of Maccabees, we read that 
‘itis a holy and wholesome thought to pray 
for the dead, that they may be loosed from 
their sins.’ In other portions of the Apoc- 
rypha, especially in the book of Tobit, 
which has been received as inspired, it is 
written, ‘that to depart from injustice is to 
cffer a propitiatory sacrific for injustice, 
and is the obtaining the pard¢ ning for sins.’ 
These and other doctrines that might le 
quoted fsom the Apocrypha, contradict the 
plain doctrines of Scripture, and show that 
these buoks are not to be confounded or 
identified with the sacred volume ; and that 
whatever objections may lie against the 
morality of the Apocrypha, these do not 
militate one jot or tittle against the morali- 
ty of whatis really the Word of God. 
Some may be disposed to ask—* Does 
not the Church of England receive the 
Apocrypha?’ That Church does not re- 
ceive it us Sacred Scripture. She exy-ress- 
ly states, that parts of the Apocryola may 
be read only as containing moral lessons, 
but that no doctrine is to be proved there- 
by: in other words, thet the Apocrypha is 
not inspired, though portions of it, of which 
some are good, may be read, just as one 
of her homilies may be read to the congre- 
gation. Thisis decisive as to the opinion 
of that Church on the non inspiration of 
the Apocryphal books. Perhaps, however, 
it is tobe regretted that the Apocrypha 
should be bound up with Holy Scripture at 
all. I have been also told by ministers of 
the Church of England, that when a lesson 
does occur, they areat perfect liberty to 
read i.stead of it a portion of inspired and 
sacred writ.—-Is Christianity from God?’ 
by J. Cummings. 
Manlike and Godlike, 

A gentleman who had filled many high 
stations in public life, with the greatest 
honor to himself, and advantage to the na- 
tion, once went to Sir Eardley Wilmot in 
great anger at a real injury he had receiv- 
ed from @ person bigh in the political world, 
which he was cousidermmg how to resent in 
the most effectual manver. After relating 
the particulars to Sir Rardley, he asked if 
he did not think it would be manly to re- 
sentu't Yes,” said Sir Eardley; * it 
would doubtless be manly to resent it, but 
it would be Godlike to forget n.”’ This 
the gentleman declared, had such an in- 
stantaneous effect upon him, that he came 
away gniie another man, and in temper en- 
tirely altered from thatin which he went. 
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Every one would cry out upon him that 
should basely spend that money upon riot 
in prison, which was sent to procure him 
deliverance out of prison; and do we not 
blush to bestow those talents upon our lusts 


to deliver us from them, and bis wrath ina 


Se 
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register of morning hopes, and traced | oF cannon, as recorded by the ancient fath-| Normic Fonoorren.-—It is a terrible 
ken of 7 She bes no | 0f0 af'the Chicaliae Cia . Athanasios, | thought to remember that nothing can be 
the mind's distraction, the alert fear | who lived in the year 340, rejects the whole | for —We have somewhere read that” 
| * of the Apocrypha, except one book, which| mot an oath is uttered that does not vibrate. 

stream of avarice, he may be inepired, called the Bc all time, in the wide spreading — 

machinery? Who has of ~ Hilary, who the yea ‘current of sounds—not a prayer pat 

ae ied on: = awe ape 1d ,a __ Epipba-|iter ’ frp rest A, ch 
y on ” + in ygly phics| nius, who lived in the year 368, rejects laws of nature, by the indelible 
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Roman Protestantism. 


The Circolo Popolare,a popular club in Rome, 
have issued an address to the Pope in pamphlet 
of sixteen pages, which has been scaitered broad- 


States, and everywhere it has 
peo- 


cast over the Papal ) 
met with the most unqualified approbation of the 
ple. ‘The address is replete with Protestant semti- 
ments, and cannot fail to produce a most salutory in- 
fluence wherever it is read. Pius LX seems to have 
adopted the very best course he possibly could to 


make Protestants of his own faithful subjects, and 


he will doubtless accomplish more in behalf of a 
liberal Christianity, by the policy he has pursued 
for the last twelve months, than he sould have done 
by renouncing the papacy himself ; for in so doing 
he would have been denounced as a traitor, and 
consequently found but few followers; but in his 
cowardly attempts to sustain himself in the papal 
chair he has exposed the folly and wickedness of 
Romanisin to the full gaze of the world. Truly “It 
ie pot in man that walketh to direct his steps.” 

We subjoin a few extracts from the address. 


i:xrase from your allocution of the 20th of April 
the words, unfit now to be uttered by you, “ that 
raised albeit most unworthily (that is quite true) by 
the inserutiable decrees of Divine Providence, to the 
vummat of apostolic diy nity, holding here on earth the 
office of Vicar of Jesus Christ (that 1s false,) you have 
received from God, the author of peace and charity, 
the mission to love with paternal affection, all people 
and all nations, and to procure for them, as far as 
lies in you, protection and safety, and not to urge 
them to slaughter and to death.” Lywg w ords! for 
they are believed by the solemn fact, confussed by 


ion is owing, to a considerable 
extent, the improved and more efficient ministry of 
our denomination: “Tis Alumni are scattered all 
over the earth. Of these, soine are l’residents of 
colleges, some Professors of ‘Theology, several 
missionaries to the heathen, while others, and the 
larger portion, are faithful pastors, and are leading 
their flocks to the great and Good Shepherd. 

Now since Sich results Gecur from this our| 
Theological Institution, and it is ows every way, 
as a denomination, is it not right for the churches 
tu cooperate with its managers in sustaining and 
strengthening it? The institution needs and de- 
serves the prayers and sympathies of the churches 
of New England, and we doubt not, that there will 
be a continued increase of interest, as the need of 
amore efficient and betier educated ministry is 
felt. And we nope that the time has come when 
our churches will insist on a well trained and thor- 


oughly educated ministry, and that every young 
work, before he attempts to begin it. 
last week on Tuesday and Wednesday 


ates came up to re-visit asp t, around which pre- 
cious associations cling 
where they used to retire to pray and to commune 
with God ; others recalled the hours when walking 


in the grove, they talked with one another and 1a- 


yourself of your having called against us, and 
urged on to fratricidal war, Anstria, France, Spain 
and part of ltaly. Who has caused the slaugliter | 
at Bologna and Ancona, and the carnage under the | 
walls ot tome? You were adverse to that war/ 


which brave citizens fought for the satety of Italy ; 


bat oh, you are not adverse to f/ias war, carned on| 
by vile men for the purpose of replacing you, the | they occurred 


their Master’s cause. 


candidate will feel it his duty to prepare for his | 


The anniversaries of this institution occurred | 
As 8) 


usual on such occasions, many of the old gradu-| 


Some visited the woods | 
'Lord had spoken, and they hastened to do His 


: 
sionary church.) 


cited each other to devotion nod earnesiness in| 
‘There is nota spot on the | sarily diffusive and aggressive. 


address 
he ew 
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THE CHURCH RSSBNTIALLY MISSIONARY, BOT 
ARE R SPIREP AND POLITY. 


NUMBER I. 


It ts the whole church to whom God says,“ Ye are my wit 


nesses.” it whale , the “ weneral as- 

sembly and A of the first ” to whom this momentous 
entrusted—on 

ed.—J. A. James. 


CommMins1OR bs whom this solemn duty is develv 


of the living Ged, the pillar and ground of the 
truth. To the intent, that now might be known through the 
church, the manifold wisdem of Ged.—Pavi. 


The most superficial reader of the Acts of the 
Aposties cannot have feiled to observe with what 
energy and boldness the Apo-tles entered upon 
the fulfilment of the command of their ascended 
Lord,—* Go ye into all the world and preach the 


gospel to every creature.” As soon as they had re- 


ceived the promise of the Father, for which they 
were commanded to wait, they began to publish 
the gospel at Jerusalem, and from thence, in the 
course of a few years, carried it indo all the world, 
—to every nation under heaven. Few and feeble 
as they were, they did not shrink from the work— 
they commenced it—they finished it. What their 
Lod comuanded, they did. It migh’ have seem- 
ed to them a great work-—far exceeding their abil- 


ities—but they did not pause to canvass these ; it} 


was sufficient for them to know that. thus their 
will, (The primitive church was doubtless a mis- 
More than this, Christianity— 
experimental piety —from ita very nature, is neces- 
In its relations to 


semimary grounds but what is associated with some |» world of darkness and evil, it cannot be stationa- 


|} such memory, an! one’s heart warms as all these | ry and passive. 


| 


} 
come back as fresh as if it was bat yesterday that 


And there is one place, which all 


moet abhorred, on the throne which you deserted, | old graduates do not fail to visit, and that ts the 


and from which, by the iescrutable decree of Divene | 


Providence, rather than by any act of ours, you 
have been deposed. W hose blood waters our land 
Whose carcases Cover our fields? Unworthy pon- 


tiff! this blood cries for vengence before the throne | 
of God, and these souls will bring down on you} 


the judgment of the Most High. You are already 
judged, and the judyment and the condemnation 
of believing men is already contirmed by Him who 
eaid to all the followers of His blessed Gospel, 
“Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound 
also in heaven.” 


Che following sentiments are purely Protestant. 


But if you persevere in trying to keep your tem 
poral power, do you net see that you will loose the 
other? If you, who are a Pontiff, cannot be a 
King, because God no longer wills it, you nitist at- 


tend exclusively te being a pontiff, or else you may | 


cease to be either the one or the other. And here 
let us speak plainly, since concealment avails not. 
We hold the religion of 
believe it to be true, saving, and holy. But this 
religion, which 13 none other than faith in Christ, 


by which we are justified before God and forgiven all | zation of the world.” In treating this subject the | 
speaker entered with quite an extended view of | peas and trath, which renders the work of missions 
the English race from iis origin, pointing out its | 9 necessary work,—the most immediate fruit of a 
| vital prety,--the primary responsibility of the Chris- 


our sins, can weil exist without bishops anggpests. 


This religion of faith, professed by many persons 
in all parts of the world, constitutes that imvirible 
Charch of believers which is universal, whose Head 
and Pontiff and Priest is and can only be Jesus 
Christ. To every man whe belongs to this Charch 
appertain all the great promises which we read in 
the Go-pel. In this church there is neither hie- 
rarchy or aristocracy, but only God and the people, 
and Christ the mediator and intercessor. The in- 


visible and spiritual church does not prevent the | 


existence of another church, visible and material, 
which is divided into as many fractions as there are 
nations and languages ; and these again are subd: 
vided into smaller fractions ; and itis possible for 
one country to contain many churches, in the lib- 
erty which every man has to choose that wluch best 


suits him. ; 

Giovanni Mastai, how long will you insult your 
country and she bare with you? You, alued to 
kings in order to betray the people, bound in spe- 
cial amity to the Neapolitan Bourgon, to learn from 
him to oppress every generous soul, and to extin 
guish in the sons of Italy every noble sentiment. 

And dare you call yourself the Vicar of Christ - 
‘Is Christ divided ? Another comes who contra- 
dicts the Christ of the Gospel, the Christ of our fa- 
thers, His vicar you certainly may be. And be 
xo if you please, for we will assuredly have nothing 
in common with you—neither our country, which 
you have betrayed; nor our faith, which you have 
belied. Have a church of your own, provided it be 
not ours. Rule if you will—but not over us. Go 
where you will, but dare not to set foot in this city, 
where everything accuses you, judges you, con- 
demns you. Who should lift up his eyes to behold 
a traitor? Who wonld submit to be blessed by 
that hand, stained yet with blood? Who would 
enter the temple where stood that hypocrite, who, 
while he was arranging and plotting, for his most 
base ends, a deadly revenge, to be brought about 
by bombardment and slanghter, dared to utter these 
words which, to undeceive the present and to warn 
future generations, we transcribe, although with the 
greatest horror. 

‘ Finally, most venerable brethren, we, resign- 
ing ourselves entirely to the impenetrable decrees 
of God, by which he works out his own glory, 
while in the humility of our hearts we render infi- 
nite thanks to God for having counted us worthy to 
suffer so many reproaches for the name of Jesus, 
and having made us, in fact, conformed to the im- 
age of his sufferings, we are ready in faith, in hope, 
in patience, in weakness to endure the most bitter 
travail and grief, and to lay down our very life for 
the chureh,if with our blood we could repair the 
calamities she endures.’ . 

Let so much impudence of words, joined with so 
much iniquity in action, close forever the page 
where, in characters of blood, is writen the perpet- 
ual downfall of the Roman Pontificate. 


Nees 


Passrorts to Porte or Coron.—We have 
noticed in our exchanges of late, considerable com- 


Christ dear, because we 


| grave of the lamented Kaowles. 


have stood with others, around his 


we heard the deswe expressed, “I 


time, as we 
| have 


pr ave 


should love te Knowles was a 


sleep here” Mr 
| prlous Christian and a devoted man 
}has not perished and “though dead he yet speak- 
} eth , - 

| ‘To perpetuate his'name, the society for rhetori- 
| cal exercise has been called “the Knowles Rhet- 
| orical Society.” The object of this society ws 4n- 
| provement in extemporancous speaking, in use ol 
language both for speaking aud writing, and in 
acquiring knewledge in regard to the various sub- 


jects which pertain to the ministry. This society’s 


| aniversary was held on Tuesday P. M. in the Bap- 
‘tist Meetin:: house near the institution, where an 
’ 

address was delivered by Professor Anderson of 
| 


| position of the Eaglish race in effecting the eivili- 


| various clements and combinations, and especially 
its leading trait, found far back in the organization 
lof the Saxon tribes, viz: the federative principle, 
| This trait manifests itself wherever the Anglo 
Saxon character predominates, and mingles not 
successfully with the traits of other nations. It 
is to be found in the government of the family, 
state and church. Passing from this, the speaker 
| considered the past actions of the English race, 
| showing briefly how much it had accomplished for 
| the good of mankind, and from this looked forward 
to the future, predieted the universal spread of the 
English race, with its character and influences, and 
diffusing under its extension, the blessiugs of 
jchristianity. ‘The discourse occupied an hour.— 
| The speaker was a little disconcerted at first, and 
| spoke in too low atone of voice. His method of 
reading was too fast, and his pronunciation of prop- 
ér names, so indistinct, that very few could be un- 
derstood. He became more and more interesting 
as he advanced, and at the close held the entire at- 
tention of the audience. 
The anniversary of “The Missionary Society of 
Enquiry,” was held on Tuesday evening. The ob- 
ject of this society is to gain facts in respect to the 
gencral diffusion of religion, and to awaken in the 
minds of the students a more devoted interest in 
the spread of the gospel. The address before the 
Society was delivered by Dr. Church, of Boston.— 
His subject was, “ The laws of God in extending 
his kingdom on earth.” In discussing this, the 
speaker said, that the subject had reference entire- 
ly to facts and events. That these proved that God 
moved slow in extending his cause, that he made 
use of all events, thus causing the wrath of wen to 
praise him, and that his indirect means were often 
the most direct. He then considered the various 
events that preceded the introduetion of christi- 
anity, such as how the idea of God was entertained; 
how theology came to be established; how one 
language, as the Greek, came to be so generally 
diffused ; how the various nations became wnited. 
The discussion of these occupied the, first. part of 
the discourse. Passing from this, he considered 
secondly, the progress and consumation of christi-« 
anity; as with leaven so was it with religion. There 
is the infusion, the silent working, the expapsive 
or porificative. The first, or the infusion eceupied 
the first three centuries, the silent and secret work- 
ing, from the fourth ro.the fifteenth centuries, and 
the expansive or purificative is in consse of prog- 


ment on the recent refusal of the Secretary of} ress now. 


State to grant a passport toa colored citizen of 


the United States, who is about to travel abroad. 


Mr. Clayton refused to give the paseport on the 


ground that it was against a standing rule of the 


on Wednesday, in the following order: 
Prayer. Essays, by the Semor Class,—The 


And many a) 


his memory | 
Of the Christian spirit— the necessary conflict of do this that they shall suffer for it 
light with darkness—of holiness with sin. It is! fund it so, and for exercising a right guaranteed 


Waterville college, Maine. The subject was “The 


The genera! exercises of the institution aael 


Apostie Paul, 2 Model Preacher, Pdward Ander- 


Christianity is light, and it must 
make manifest and reprove the works of darkness, 
Its radical elements are Truth and Holiness, and 
it must go forth and battle with every form of false- 
hood and sin. 
“are the light of the world.” The work of mis- 
sions, therefore—the evangelizing of the world— 


so far from being an arbitrary, law-like appoint. | 


>| this work, 


“Ve,” said Christ to his disciples, 


that there is an immediate connexion betw 
rise of the waters at the fountains and the 
ing of the di 


gurs well fi . , ~ 
The great problem ot , i . 
is slowly, but surely, resolving ing itself. We are 
wed that God will hasten it in His 
time, Important revolutions, iu their preliminary 
workings, move slowly, that they may issue safely. 
In the mean time we feel ourselves charged with 
the respensibility of uttering our convictions kind- 
ly, but decidedly, upon this subject, if perhaps we 
may do something towards hastening the day when 
the church shall be the light of the world,—when 
the law shall go forth from Zion and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem,—when the righteousness 
of the church shall go forth as brightness, and her 
salvation as a lamp thet burneth. All attempts to 
evangelize the world save through an evangelical, 
living church, have been, and must be, in vain. 
ConnecTicu® 


impatient, 


hI] a 
Georgetown College. 

The Rey. Dector Matcom, who has presided 
over Georgetown College for the last nine or ten 
years, with such distinguished ability, and general 
satisfaction, felt it his daty to vote for the emanci 
pation candidate, at our last eleetion. The storm 
of disapprobation was so violent, that it was plain 
he could no longer Be of use to the college, and 
he has resigned his office. 

The office has not yet been filled, and we fear 
that the Trustees of the college will find it difficult 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of an officer, so faithful, and so devoted to the in 
terests of the College, as President Malcom has 


been. 
We find the above paragraph in the Georgetown 


(Ky.) Herald, of Aug., 15, and copy it tor the pur- 
pose of showing how slavery curtails the hberty of 
white citizens as well that of the actual slaves. Dr. 
Malcom was regarded by the abolitionists of the 
North, ten years ago, as a pro-slavery man. Jf a 
residence of “ nine or ten years” in Kentucky has 
30 changed his feelings as to cause him to vote the 
emaneipation ticket, we should infer from the fact, 
that he found slavery to be a very different thug 
from what he supposed itto be, Bat then to be 
subjected to such a penalty for exercising the elec- 


| tive franchise in accordance with his honest con- 
victions does not speak very favorably of the * di- 


ment, is but the necessary, spontancous outgoings | vine institution,” for it virtually says to these who 


Dr. Malcom 


the law of supreme love to Christ, in the heart of | t, him by the constitution, he was thrust uncere- 


the believer and the church, in conflict with the 


| moniously from his place. He could have voted, 


law of selfishness in the world,—the worship of | even in Kentucky, and still have retained his place 
the fiving God in conflict with the superstition and | jn the college, but then his vote must have been 


idolatry of the world,—the kingdom of God in con 


fliet with the kingdom of Satan in the world,—the | cjaveholders. 


church in confivet with the principalities and pow- 
ers of the world. 


world, even so send | you mto the world.” 


tian organization. 


in another doctrine, and guided by a widely differ 
ent polity. Personal piety has existed almost ex- 
clusively for itself, and the charch for herself, con- 
templating, as her ultimate work, simply the main- 


radical has this sentiment become, fears are enter- 


tained apd expressed, Jest the church, in assuming 
too exclusively the executive responsililily of the 
work of missions, should sacrifice her independency 
axd apostatize from that organic faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints. Were it vot for the intelligence 
and piety in which these suggestions have found 
utterance, we should be constrained to regard them 


as mere suphisins, designed simply to give plausi- 


bility and effect to an imbecile, unworthy argu- 
ment.. But we cntirely disavow such reflections 
in the present case, and regard these fears as the 
fruits of a sincere, but mistaken and gratuitous 


jealousy for our peculiar ecclesiastical polity. 


found to be unadapted to the work of missions,— 
if its free and universal suffrage should be found 
incompatible with executive facility and effective- 
ness,—if more of the absoluic, and less of the de- 
mocratic, should seem to be esscntial to a success- 


ful prosecution of the great work of the world’s 


evangelization,—then we should seriously call in 
question its validity, and begin to search the scrip- 


tures for a church which might as a church go into 


all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,—a church, whese internal polity not 
be endangered by the action of its aggressive im- 
pulses,—a chorch that need not, in its conflict with 
the world, annithilafe itself But we have no such 
suspicions of our church polity; we are firm be- 
lievers in its divinity. We hold it to be a strictly 
missionary polity, sanctioned by divine authority, 
and fitted by Infinite Wisdom to the work which 
Christ has devolved upon the church. And it on- 


ly requires that this polity should be vitalized, 
trusted and used, to farnish an ilustration of its 


effectiveness. 


The home work of missions is at length seen to 
be an important work; so much so, that it has 


been deemed expedient to assign it a special agen- 


cy—an additional seretaryship—looking to the 
awakening of a more general! missionary spirit in 


the churehes,—-a correspondence more immediate- 
ly with them, as the primary sources of vitality 


and power. All this is well, co far as it indicates 


Of his church, Christ testified, 
‘they are not of the world, even as! arm not of the 
world; and as my Father hath sent me into the 
Now 
it ts the spirit of Christ im the chureh—the strong 
and ummpulsive clements of faith and love—of holi- 


tainance of Christian discipline and the forms of 
Christian worship. Even at the present tine, so 


If, however, our church polity, in fact, should be 


‘im accordance with the views and feelings of the 
He refused to do this. and was driv- 
en from the Presilential chair of Georgetown Col- 
| lege for his temerity. This is but a single speci- 
men of the liberty enjoyed by the free, white citi- 
zens of Kentucky. We recorded one somewhat 
sitnilar to ita week or two since in the case of Mr. 
Paul Seymour, a very worthy citizen of Louisville, 
who was pounded almost to death, for no other 
reason, as we could learn, than that of having 
emancipation tickets in his hat when he went to 
the polls. 

These incidents of free toleration remind us of 


But we have not been wont to take this view of | the liberty and equality that existed in France un- 
the subject. The chureh has long been schooled 


der the rule of Napoleon. Whben he come to make 
himself consul for life, the ery of liberty and equal- 
ity was the watchword. ©n the morning of the 
election, Marshal Ney formed the army in solid 
colamne and thus addressed it: 

“ Fellow soldiers: You are called upon to elect 
a consul for France.” 

“ Vive la liberte, le egalite,” was responded a- 
long the lines. 

“ Fellow Soldiers: It i expected that every man 
will recoré his vote for General Bonaparte.” 

* Vive la liberte, le egalite,” again rent the aur. 

“ Fellow Soldiers: Every man that refnses to 
vote for General Bonaparte will be shot to morrow 
mornmg at sunrive.” 

* Horrah for liberty and equality,” again rent the 
air in shouts that made the welkin ring, and Gen. 
Bonaparte was elected by the free suffrages of the 


sovereign people. 
Revivals. 

Revivat uy Mrivon, N. C._—A correspondent 
of the Biblical Recorder writes, under date of Aug. 
2d: “About fifty souls have professed hope in 
Christ, aad more are yet anxiously seeking the 
Saviour. A general seriousness and solemnity at- 
tend our meetings, and the congregation seems 
loath to break up and return home even at a late 
hour. The like has never before been witnessed 
in our commanity. About forty have been added 
to the Baptist church in Milton, thirty by experi- 
ence and baptism, and ten by letters from other 
churches.” 

Hittisvoro’, N. C.—The same correspondent 
says:— “I am pleased to learn that a pro- 
tracted meeting is now going on in the Baptist 
church in Hillsboro’,N.C. About twenty have 
made a profession of religion, and the good work 
is still progressing with mereased interest.” 

Mamietra, Onro.—A correspondent of the 
Western Christian Journal says :—* Twenty have 
been baptized upon the profession of their faith in 
the Redeemer, and added to the church, as the re- 
sult of a recént refreshing season which we have 
enjoyed ‘from the presence of the Lord, and the 
glory of his power.” The work of grace has been 
peculiarly interesting in ovr Saibath-schoot. Some 
sixteen or seventeen have embraced the Naviour, 
and some of these have united with our charch 
while others have connected themselves with some 
other eburch in this place.” 


ath. All this au- | dent 
rly wa | a 


son, Prince Edward's Island. The Doctrine of At 


the necessity of a practical recognition of the 


That Sermon. 


Department to extend such favors to colored men. 
It seems, however, that there are two instances on 
record in which this rule has been violated, and 
that passports were granted to a Mr. Purvis, and 
to Rev. Peter Williams, both men of color. The 
explanation which Mr. Secretary Clayton gives of 
these cases is that the Department had no know- 
ledge of Mr. Williams’ color, and that Mr. Purvis, 
though of African extraction, was almost white. 
Now we would like to inquire what right Mr. 
Clayton or any other incumbent of the State De- 
partment has to refuse a citizen of Connecticut, or 
of New York, the honorable protection of the 
American Government, to which every citizen is 
justly entitled? It appears to.us that there w'an 
abuse here which should be at once corrected.— 
At ail events, it would be .well for the States 
where men of color can rise to the dignity of citi- 
zens, to know the exact shade which comes with- 
in the restriction established by the custom of 
Department. Can the Secretary enlighten us? - 
arr 
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church of the living Ged as the pillar and ground 
of the trath. And we doubt not, but that it will 
be found needful to fall back more and more upon 
polity 
}+to trust more tO the 


of eur 
imere: 
and love, and less to the securities and safeguards 


Well, what of it? Why, in the first place, the 
preacher consumed some five minutes in apologies, 
before he announced his text. He was not well— 


ted the invitation to preach. Above all, he did not 
come with the least idea of preaching, and was 
not therefore prepared. Then he hid no business 
in the pulpit. ' 

| "Then he informed the audience that in his forth- 


oa besa dade basdevw) 981 ao 


f rats itd at inelie bed 


was tired—sick ; then he ought not to fiave accep-| their 


ment of\his genius, and went on with renewed in- 
terest to himself, and a part of his hearers. We 
heard no more. Alas! that a man who could deal 
both in the simples and compounds of the gospel, 
should do neither, but only court a grin, when he 
ought to win a soul. - 


Ministers. 
A support commensurate with their position and 
wants should be given them. 

This is another thing that may, and must be, 
done to increase their number. Many are poor 
when called to preach. They have the prospect 
of the most pinching poverty during their term of 
study,—and no certainty of anything but poverty 
during the whole course of their ministerial labor, 
Many a man of talent contemplates this prospect 
with dread. He sees that it is not so with men of 
other professions ; they are generally liderally paid 
for their services. But there are very few minis- 
ters of whom this can be said. 

.We say that poor young men have the prospect 
of pinching poverty during the whole term of their 
preparation for the pastoral work. Their term of 
study will be from six to nine years. Their means 
of support during that time will be the sum receiv- 
ed from the Education societies of whieh they are 
beneficiaries, together with what they can obtain 
by occasional! labor—by teaching school,by preach- 
ing, or from sympathizing friends. The principal 
source of support, and frequently the only source, 
is the appropriations of the Education Society.— 
Let us see how much that is, and what it will do 
towards sustaining a stadent. ‘i he greatest amount 
granted by the Society is eighty dollars a year. 
Tre student has to take out of this thirty dollars, 
at least, to pay for his tuition, fiva for room rent, 
five tor fuel and lights, five for washing, eight or 
ten for books and stationery, and from five to sev- 
en for other incidental and unavoidable charges 
connected with his studies. ‘There remains now 
only twenty dollars to furnish him with food and 
clothing. Is not this pinching poverty? Many a 
student has subsisted for a time upon the most 
meagre fare, rather than get into debt. Some 
have for weeks together lived solely on potatoes, 


aspirations for 
the freedom of Europe, it docs not spare the ty, 


rants who are uniting to crush the spirit of |i 
that has manifested itself on i eenteee, 
stigmatizes L4uis Napoleon as a poisonous 1 
who has coiled hi:nself around the rising enblies 
of Italy and France, and “ is withering them w jt), 
the hot pestiferous breath of slimy despotisin.” _ 
Russia and Austria are styled “incarnate demons’ 
—“bloody and perfidious Austrians,” “ bands of 
Austrian wolves,” “wild, murderous hordes driven 
on by the bear of Russia” for the purpose of de 
vouring the brave Hungarians with fice and sword. 
against whom the gates of inercy are shut,—no 
age nor sex is spared,—the cry is, murder all wh, 
prate of freedom! the prattling child, the tender 
virgin and the si!very headed man of many win. 
tere, have the knife at their throats, and dying 
shriek, “God and freedom to our native land, aad 
death to tyranny.” 

The document is well calculated to stir up pr- 
triotic feelings, and it may induce some to « take 
up the live of march” for Hungary, there to fight 
in defence of freedom. z 


Rev. Baptist W. Noel. 

By the following brief item, received by the last 
steamer, it will be seen that this geuatieman, whose 
secession from the Established Church created so 
much noise in the religious world, bas been hap- 
tised and is now pastor of a Baptist Charch in Loy 
don. 

Hon. ano Rev. Barrist W. Novt—The au- 
thor of the admirable « Eseays on the Union oj 
Church and State,” has united himself with the 


Baptists, been rebaptized, and become the min ste; 
of a congregation in Gray's bun Road, London. 


President Taylor’s Proclamation. 

The proclamation of Gen. Taylor, to the effect 
that there is reason wo believe that an arined expe- 
dition is about to be fitted out in the United States 
with an intention to invade the Island of Cuba or 
some of the provinces of Mexico, has affurded a 
subject for debate and speculation among the po- 
litical editors for a week or two past. Gen. Tay- 
lor says, “the best information which the execu- 
tive has been able to obtain, points to the Island of 
Cuba as the object of this expedition, and he warns 
those engaged in it, of the grose violation of our 
laws and treaty obligations which they will be 


others on Indian meal and water, others on bread 
and milk, at a cost of from fifteen to thirty cents a 
week, until their health gave way, and they were 
obliged to obtain a more generous diet. In some 
of our colleges, the students board im commons at 
a cost of about sixty dollars a year. But toobtam 
this fare, our beneficiaries wonld have to imeur 
debts, for they cannot pay sixty dollars with twen- 
ty. We will suppose that they earn something 
beside their appropriation. Now, fifty dollars a 
year for each year of study, would be a large sum 
for a student to earn, and keep up with his class in 
his studies ; but suppose he earn this amount, then 
he will have seventy dollars a year to feed and 
clothe himself with, that is, after paying bis board, 
he would have ten dollars left to find him clothing 
and pay travelling expenses. Is not this pinching 
poverty ? 

We have stated these facts to show that a young 
man leaving the farm, the mechanic’s shop, the 
store, or counting room, to study for the ministry, 
makes a real sacrifice, enters upon years of priva- 
tion, and for what? That he may enrich his mind, 
and then come and pour these treasures into the 
lap of the church of Christ. “The love of Christ 
constrains him.” But need we wonder that num- 
bers should be deterred by this prospect, and 
choose to remain at some secular labor? Need 
we wonder that there are so few young men stu- 
dying for the ministry? Ought not our churches 
to sympathize with these students and make more 
liberal! provision for their comfort, when they ex- 
pect to reap the fruits of the student’s toil? At 
least, the charches should see to it that the socie- 
ties are furnished with the means to make their 
quarterly appropriations with promptness and reg- 
ularity. The students depend upon them, make 
their promises to pay on the ground of them, and 
if they are not punctually paid, the eufferings of 
these young men are greatly increased. Can we 
expect that the number of ministers will be much 
augmented until more ample and regular provis- 
ion is made fur them during their course of study ? 

There is another point to be considered. The 
most of ministers, especially in our denomination, 
can expect nothing but poverty all their days. It 
would scarcely do for them to get in debt during 
their years of study, beeause the prospect of being 


slencer. Average the salaries of our six thousand 
ministers, and the writer is confident it would not 
be more than four bundred dollars each—aboat the 
wages of a common laborer, not near so much as 
the great body of mechanics earn,—far, far below 
the income derived from other professions. The 
generality of ministers receive only the wages of 
the poor, while they, from their position, are re- 
quired to keep up the appearance, and move among 
the society of the genteel. When the churches 
are willing to be as liberal to the minister as to 
the physician, merchant, teacher, &c., then may 
2 expect that there will be a more ample supply 
of able men. Then will there be some encour- 
agement for men thoroighly to prepare for this 
work, 
This may seem like saying that ministers are 
mercenary. {ido not intend to charge them with 
this. But they are men, have the wants of men, 
and can no more live without money than other 
men. Neither can they appear respectable upon 
the wages of poverty any more than their hearers. 
They are obliged to be more afraid of getting in 
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guilty of, and the pains and penalties to which they 
| will render themselves liable. No such persois 
| aeed expect the interference of this Government 
many form on tueir behalf, no matter to what ex- 
tremeties they may be reduced.” 

The Washington Republic says that informe- 
tion has been for some time in the possession of tle 
Government to the effect that bodies of men were 
in the course of being levied and drilled in New 
Orleans, New York and other cities of the Union 
and that money to considerable amount has been 
contributed, that arms have been provided, and ar 
rangerrents made on a large ecale with a view \o 
some militarp expedition. Their movements have 
been condacted with great secrecy, but sufficient 
evidence has been obtained to satisfy the Presiden, 
that the design of the expedition is the invasion of 
Cuba. 

It is contended by the opposition papers that the 
whole thing is 2 humbag,—that no such expedi 
tion could have been got up without the fact being 
known by the public. Time will show whetber 
Gen. Taylor is accurately informed on this subjec 
Should his information prove correct he has taken 
the proper course to prevent it, and he will be sos 
tained in his measures by the virtuoas and good «! 
all political creeds and parties. 

Somo further particulars in reference to this bu- 
siness will be found under the head of “ news o! 
the week.” 


~~ ~~ ~~ 


Importance or a Vore; An Historical Fact — 
In Foster's Lives of the British Statesmen, occurs 
the following passage: Cromwell had offered hiv 
self as Member from Cambridge; his opponent 
was John Cleveland. The contest was obstina‘!) 
fierce and ended in Cromwell's return at last by the 
ome AS ® a aeail vote,” exclaimed 

and, vote, that si vote, ned 
both Church and State.” SRST ree em 
Everybody the least versed in English History 
knows to what extent the ¥ was fulfilled 
That vote cost Charles |. his head. 


The above item, which we take from an Episco- 
pal exchange, shows how much importance the 
advocates of the established religion attach to the 
laws of the state in defence of the church. ‘Tha: 
single vote, exclaimed Cleveland, hath ruined bot 
Church and State. Hundreds of years have elaps- 
ed since that fatal vote was given, and it stil! ap- 
pears that neither 


able to pay when settled over a chureh is so very |. 


overthrown, while the Church, the true Church of 
Jesus Christ continued to prosper as well, better 
perhaps, than it did before. But it is not often that 
men learn wisdom by such examples. The fierce 
political struggle in Connecticut in 1818, is stil! 
fresh in our memory, although we were but a ere 
boy at the time. The advocates of a new Consti- 
tation went for an entire divorce of Church and 
State, while the friends of the Charter, believed 
that all who did not belong to some other religious 
denomination should «till be compelled to pay tax- 
es to the old “ standing order.” The cry then was, 
as in the days of Cromwell, tue Church, the Church 
will be ruined. We knew men,—good sensible 
men on other subjects, who actually believed that 
Chorch was about to be rnined by the sacriligious 
advocates of a State Conststution, and that a long. 
dark, dreary night of infidelity and sin was to {v!- 
low. But the Constitution was formed and adop- 
ted, and the same men that opposed it the most b'- 
terly on the ground that the Church was to be 1u- 
ined by it, have since learned that the stability and 
permanency of the religion of Jesus Christ, doe: 
not rest on the efficacy of human laws. This gree! 
troth is yet to be learned by a great part of Christ 
endom. 
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ten years, but during the past summer we have no! 
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“The European New. 
By the Steamer Canada, which » 
York on Saturday lest, confirms th 
counts of the success of the Huonga 
ports the continued success of the [1 
Vienna papers and letters of the Su) 
important intelligence from the ac 
Hungary. The city of Raab has | 
by the Hungarians, alter a sharp co 


Imperial garrison. A disorderly ci 
tives arrived at St. Petersburg on thy 


it was soon known that the garrison 
been surprised by the [ungarians, | 
ed a detachment of their horse to W 
who were within sight of Altenburg 
tance} of 12 English miles fron. P 
Gorge and Raab the Hungarians fon 
of victuals and ammunition, 80,000 b 
and 2,400 head of cattle, which they 
the fortress of Komorn. Besides thi 
ed two companies of Anstrian foot » 
of light artillery. The Hungarian tr 
commanded by Klapka, did not keep 
Raab, but returned to the fortress 
they seized the Vienna mails. ‘Thy 
sternation reigns at Vienna and amy 
rialists at Presburg. 

A letter which has come from ls 
that when the capture of Raab by th 
became known, there was the most i 
ment. 

Fagitive officers who had reached 
ted that the greatest consternation | 
that the troops fled in all directions 

Among the regiments and artille: 
railway from Vienna to Presburg, | 
progress of the Hungarians, is an 
boys, who cried and wept at being 
and stated that they never expected 

The three commissioners appointe 
to take the temporary goverament « 
States, had arrived from Gaeta at it. 
Oudinot had resigned the governm 
hands, he retaining only the militar 
The Commissioners are three Cardin 
form a Ministry, with tho exception ¢ 
ry of Foreign Affairs, which is to 
hands of Cardinal Antone!!). 

No terms, as to the nature and ext 
constitution, have been come io wi 
and, at present, the promises of the ¢ 
are of a somewhat vague and gene 

only. 

Gen. Oudinot has been recalled a 
placed by Gen. Rostolran. 

The war in Caucasus has been 
great activity by the Circassians sin 
aware of the invasion of Hungary by 

Circassian pilgrims who had arr 
zond, on their way to Mecca, stated 
the extensive works of fortifications 
the Russians in the Caucasus, had ta! 
to the hands of the Circassians and | 
ed. They instanced particularly, th: 
ly erected between Chedshene 
which were completely razed by th 
of Chedshene, in May. They alvo 
the fortress of Acsti, which the Russ) 
quered in the past year, Was how ayal 

of Schamy!. 

The Paris Netional states that it 
that the Pope would return to Rome 
the 13th ( August.) 


ae 


Baranpy ano CHotrna.—The Ch 
cate and Journal, expresecs its fears t 
used a8 a remedy against cholera to : 
ing extent, and that members of the 
the habit of using it for this purpose 
fees we feel alarmed,” 
feel through every fibre of our soul ti 
the crisis. If, when the cholera retiy 
shores, intemperance should pour in | 
a flood—if the church should suffer » 
sault from this parent of all evils—w 
calamity would it be! ‘The latter « 
greater than the former, and we shon! 
ger reasons for fasting humiliation an 
we now have in view of the daily 
thousands of our fellow citizens to 4 
spirits. 

If we rightly judge of the present e 
is time for the temperance press to 
sound the alarm. Pastors should be « 
er watchful over their flocks. They sl 
ly admonish their congregations of th 
using the class of preventitives here 
and, with great prudence and kindnes 
admonish individuals in private, whoa 
to tread upon the enchanted ground 
warned that it is foolish and cowardly - 
eminently hazardous—for n person 
brandy, or brandy mixtures, upon eve 
of a slight symptom of flatulency, or a 
in the bowels. Such svmptowus are 
present more common than usual, an 
nexion with cholera makes them ower 
than they would be under other circun 

to nervous people they now indicate iI 
ef medicine, whereas ordinarily they » 
thing thought of.” 

We fear that one reason why so wa 
temperance persons are in the habit of 
dy this year is, because they prefer itt 
cines. Brandy is not a preventitive of 
it may be used to advantage, perhaps ir 
A good physician will know when to 
Simple spirits of camphor, is the bes 
remedy that can be taken without the 
physician, in an attack by cholera, 
spoonful taken every five or ten minutd 
ration ensues, is better than all the bra 
was made. A good many hives have 
ved the present season by the use of « 
we have not heard of one that has bee 


brandy. 


Queen Victoria is on a visit to Ire 
it is said, she is received with much 
It is an easy matter, in monarchical 
get up enthusiastic meetings in tay: 
bat it is not to be supposed that there 
regard for the Queen in [reland. He 
do some in the way of softeni 
hatred of Trish towards the British 
but the expenses of her journey, in y 
tial food, distributed among the st 


says the Ji 


would have done more. 


recognition of Hungarian independence. 
Address is replete with patriotic sentiments, 
e it breathes the most ardent aspirations for 
lom of Europe, it docs not spare the ty- 
who are uniting to crush the spirit of liberty 
ae manifesied itself on that continent. It 
tizes Lamis Napoleon as a poisonous viper 
coiled himself around the msing republies 
ly and France, and “is withering them with 
vot pestiferous breath of slimy despotism,.”— 
mand Austria are styled “incarnate demons” 
oody and perfidious Austrians,” “ bands of 
rian wolves,” “wild, murderous hordes driven 
y the bear of Russia” for the purpose of de- 
ng the brave Hungarians with fice and eword, 
wat whom the gates of merey are shut,—no 
or sex is spared,—the cry is, murder all who 
of freedom’ the prattling child, the tender 
and the si:'very headed man of many win- 
have the knife at their throats, and dying, 
k, “Ciod and freedom to our native land, and 
» to tyranny.” 
ve document is well calculated to stir up pr- 
« feelings, and it may induce some to “take 
e line of march” for Hungary, there to fight 


tence of freedom. 


Rev. Baptist W. Noel. 


the following bref item, received by the Jast 
wer, it will be seon that this gentleman, whose 
ssion from the Established Church created go 
» noise in the relirious world, has been hap- 
} and w now pastor of a Baptist Charch in Lon 


ow. anp Rev. Barprist W. Noer.—The au- 
of the admuable “ Eseays on the Union of 
ech and State.” has united himself with the 
sats, been rebaptized, and become the minister 
congregation in Gra y's lun Road, London. 


President Taylor's Proclamation. 


he proclamation of Gen. ‘Taylor, to the effect 
there is reasen vo believe that an armed expe- 
m is about to be fitted out in the United States 
) an intention to invade tho Island of Cuba or 
Mexico, has afforded a 
ect for debate and speculation among the po- 
Gen, Tay- 


© of the provinces ot 
s! editors for a week or two past. 
mya, “the best information which the execu- 
has been able to obtain, points to the Island of 
a as the object of this expedition, and he warns 
© engayed in it, of the gross violation of our 
sand treaty obligations which they will be 
ty of, and the pains and penalties to which they 
render themselves liable No such persons 
d expect the interference of this Government 
oy form on tueir behalf, no matter to what ex- 
neties they may be reduced.” 

‘he Washington Republic says that informa- 
» has been for some time in the possession of the 
ernment to the effect that bodies of men were 
he course of being levied and drilled in New 
eans. New York and other cities of the Union, 
} that money to considerable amount has been 
vtributed, that arms have been provided, and ar 
gewents made on a large ecale with a view to 
@ militarp expedition. ‘Their movements have 
m conducted with great secrecy, but sufficient 
lence has been obtained to satisfy the Presiden 
t the design of the expedition ia the invasion of 

ba. 

it is contended by the opposition papers that the 
hole thing is a humbug,—that no such expedi- 
n could have been got up without the fact beimg 
own by the public. ‘Time will show whether 
m. ‘Taylor is necurately informed on this subject. 
wuld his information prove correct he has taken 
© proper course to prevent it, and he will be sae 
ined in hie measures by the virtuous and good of 
| political creeds and parties 

Somo further particulars in reference to this bu- 
yeas will be found under the head of “ news of 


» week,” 


Imeortrance or a Vore; dn Istorical Fact— 
Foster's Laves of the British Statesmen, oceure 
e following passage: Cromwell had offered him 
if as Member from Cambridge; his opponent 
as John Cleveland. The contest was obstinately 
wee and ended in Cromwell's return at last by the 
ajority of a single vote. “That vote,” exclammed 
leveland, “ that vote, that single vote, hath ruined 
th Church and State.” 
Ewerybody the least versed in English History 
nows to what extent the prophecy was fulfilled. 
hat vote cost Charles L. lus head. 
The above item, which we take from an Episeo- 
lexchange, shows how much importance the 
dvoeates of the established religion attach to the 
nwa of the state in defence of the church. That 
ingle vote, exclaimed Cleveland, bath ruined both 
‘hurch and State. Hundreds of years have elaps- 
since that fatal vote was given, and it still ap- 
are that neither church nor State was ruined by 
The existing form of government only was 
verthrown, while the Church, the true Church of 
esus Christ continued to prosper as well, better 
But itis not often that 
wn learn wisdom by such examples. The fierce 
litical struggle in Connecticut in 1818, ie etill 
resh in our memory, although we were but a mere 
oy at the time. The advocates of a new Conesti- 
ution went for an entire divorce of Church and 
tate, while the friends of the Charter, believed 
hat all who did not belong to some other religious 
Jenom ination should etill be compelled to pay tax- 
to the old “ standing order.” The cry then was, 
in the days of Cromwell, tue Church, the Church 
ill be ruined. We knew men,—good sensible 
pen on other subjects, who actually believed that 
‘harch was about to be rnined by the sacriligious 
dvocates of a State Conatstution, and that a long, 
ark, dreary night of infidelity and sin was to fol- 
ow. But the Constitution was formed and adop- 
ed, and the same men that opposed it the most bit- 
erly on the ground that the Church was to be rml- 
ned by it, have since learned that the stability and 
permanency of the religion of Jesus Christ, does 
rest on the efficacy of human laws. ‘This great 
ruth is yet to be learned by a great part of Christ- 
ndom. 


haps, than it did before. 


( Zion's Avvocare, of Portland, Me., has 
sen a familiar and constant triend to us for nearly 
en years, but during the past summer we have mot 
sceived more than two or three numbers of it— 
ye the mails stopped running in Maine, neighbor 
Smith, or do your mail packers neglect theit duty? 
@ feel reluctant to part with old acquaintances j 


presidency of the College at Geor ow | for 
emancipation vole, we consider as 
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Da. Marcom.—The removal of Dr. M om from 
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The European News. 


By the Steamer Canada, which arrived at New 
York on Saturday last, confirms the previous ac- 
counts of the success of the Hungarians, and re- 
ports the continued success of the Hungarian arms, 
Vienna papers and letters of the Sth inst. contain 
important intelligence from the seat of war in 
Hungary. The city of Raab has been occupied 
by the Hungarians, after a sl.arp conflict with the 
imperial garrison. A disorderly crowd of fugi- 
tives arrived at St. Petersburg on the 4th inst., and 
it was soon known that the garrison of Raab had 
been surprised by the Hungarians, who had push- 
ed a detachment of their horse to Wieselburg, and 
who were within sight of Altenburg, at the dis- 
tance} of 12 English miles from Presburg. At 
Gorgo and Raab the Hungarians fond large stores 
of victuals and ammunition, 80,000 bushels of oats, 
ind 2,400 head of cattle, which they carried off to 
the fortress of Komorn. Besides this, they captur- 
ed two companies of Anstrian foot and six pieces 
of light artillery. The Hungarian troops who were 
commanded by Klapka, did not keep possession of 
Raab, but returned to the fortress, in doing which 
they seized the Vienna mails. The greatest con- 
sternation reigns at Vienna and among the Impe- 
rialists at Presburg. 

A letter which has come from Presburg, states 
that when the capture of Raab by the Huagarians 
became known, there was the most intense excite- 
ment. 

Fugitive officers who had reached that city, sta 
ted that the greatest consternation prevatled, and 
that the troops fled in all directions. 

Among the regiments and artillery, sent by the 
railway from Vienna to Presburg, to oppose the 
progress of the Hungarians, is an army of mere 
boys, who cried and wept at being taken away, 
and stated that they never expected to return. 

The three commissioners appointed by the Pope 
to take the temporary government of the Roman 
States, hed arrived from Gaeta at Rome, and Gen. 
Oudinot had resigned the government into their 
hands, he retaining only the military government. 
The Commissioners are three Cardinals, and are to 
form a Ministry, with the exception of the Secreta- 
ry of Foreign Affairs, which is to remain in the 
hands of Cardinal Antonelli. 

No terms, as to the nature and extent of the new 
constitution, have been come to with the Pope, 
and, at present, the promises of the Commissioners 


are of a somewhat vague and general character 


only. 

Gen. Oudinot has been recalled and is to be re- 
placed by Gen. Rostolran. 

The war in Caucasus has been renewed with 
great activity by the Circasmans since they became 
aware of the invasion of Hungary by the Russians. 

Circassian pilgrims who had arrived at Tribi- 
zond, on their way to Mecca, stated that several of 
the extensive works of fortifications constructed by 
the Russians in the Caucasus, had fallen lately in 
to the hands of the Circassians and been destroy- 
ed. They instanced particularly, the bastions late- 
ly erected between Chedshene and Terbenjik, 
which were completely razed by the Circassians 
of Chedshene,in May. ‘They also affirmed that 
the fortress of Acsti, which the Russians had con- 
quered in the past year, was now again in the hands 
of Schamy] 

The Paris National states that it is expected 
that the Pope would return to Rome on or about 
the 13th (August.) 


The Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal, expresses its fears that brandy is 


Braanpy AND CHOLERA. 


used as a remedy against cholera to a most alarm 
ing extent, and that members of the church are in 
“We con- 


says the Journal—* we 


the habit of using it for this purpose. 
fees we feel alarmed,” 
feel through every fibre of our soul the danger of 
the crisis. If, when the cholera retires from our 
shores, intemperance should pour in upon us hke 
if the church should suffer a renewed as- 
what an awful 


a flood 
sault from this parent of all evils 
calamity would it be! ‘The latter evil would be 
greater than the former, and we should have stron- 
ger reasons for fasting humiliation and prayer, than 
we now have in view of the daily departure of 
thousands of our fellow citizens to the world of 
spirits. 

[f we rightly judge of the present emergency, it 
is time for the temperance press to wake up and 
sound the alarm. Pastors should be more than ev 
er watchful over their flocks, ‘They should public- 
ly admonish their congregations of the danger of 
using the class of preventitives here referred to— 
and, with great prudence and kindness, they should 
admonish individuals in private, who are beginning 
to tread upon the enchanted ground. Let all be 
warned that it is foolish and cowardly—as well as 
eminently hazardous—for a person to resort to 
brandy, or brandy mtxtures, upon every occasion 
of a slight symptom of flatulency, or a little griping 
in the bowels. Such svmptows are doubtless at 
present more common than usual, and their con- 
nexion with cholera makes them more noticeable 
than they would be under other circumstances, and 
to nervous people they now indicate the necessity 
ef medicine, whereas ordinarily they would be no- 
thing thought of.” 

We fear that one reason why 80 many professed 
temperance persons are inthe habit of using bran- 
dy this year is, because they prefer it to other medi- 
cines. Brandy is not a preventitive of cholera, but 
it may be used to advantage, perhaps in the disease. 
A good physician will know when to prescribe: it. 
Simple spirits of camphor, is the best and safest 
remedy that can be taken without the advice of a 
physician, in an attack by cholera. Half a tea- 
spoonful taken every five or ten minutes tll perspi- 
ration ensues, is better than all the brandy that ever 
was made. A good many lives have been preser- 
ved the present season by the use of camphor, but 
we have not heard of one that has been saved by 
brandy. 


Queen Victoria is on a visit to lreland, where, 
it is said, she is received with much enthusiasm. 
It is an easy matter, in monarchical countries, to 


get up enthusiastic meetings in favor of royalty, } 


but it is not to be supposed that there is much real 
regard for the Queen in Ireland. Her visit may 
do some good in the way of softening down the 
hatred of the Irish towards the British Government, 
but the expenses of her journey, in good substan- 
ial food, distributed among the starving poor, 
would have done more. 

Deer Riven Banx.—The stock of this new 
Bank has all been taken, and the stockholders met, 
on the 8th inst., and made choice of the Directors.) 
Joshua L’Hommedieu, of Chester, was subsequent- 
ly chosen President. me Bae bere 


’ 


Cuorena Statistics.—The cholera is rapidly 
decreasing in most of the places where it has ra- 
ged most violently, and in several of them it has 
nearly or quite disappeared. It has so far subsi- 
ded in New York that business has assumed its 
usual aspect. In Albany and Beffulo it continues 
its raveges in a diminished form. 

‘Three fatal cases of it have been reported in 
this city since our last. The first, a Mrs. Bodge, 
was a lady some 40 years of age; the other two 
were Irish children about four years of age. The 
health of the city is rapidly improving. We have 
heard of but three or four new cases of dysentery 
within as many days. 


Quick Pissace.—The ship Grey Eagle, of Phil- 
adelphia, made the passage from that cily to San 
Francisco in one hundred and twelve days, inclu- 
ding a delay of six days at Valparaiso, where she 
stopped for provisions. This is said to be the 
quickest passa ye ever made from the United States 
in a sailing vessel. 


We see it stated that Gerritt Smith, Esq., of Pe- 
terboro’, New York, a gentleman well known to 
the community on account of his immense wealth 
and his ultra notions, has become a convert to the 
views of the Seventh Day Baptists, and has ex- 
pressed his determination to observe Saturday as 
the Bible Sabbath. 


Kentucky Ecection.—The Emancipationists 
were outvoted, but not defeated, at the late election, 
as the next trial of their strength, we chink, will 
There is a fixed and determined opposition 
to slavery in Kentucky, which the slave power can- 
not conquer, and it will result in the triumph of its 
principles one of these days. When the official 
result of the election is received, we shall place it 
before our readers. 


show. 


Cuea.—The Island of Cmba is upward of 600 
miles in length, and from 22 to 117 in breadth, and 
covers an area of 37,000 square miles. It has a 
population of 1,400,000, of this number 610,000 are 
whites, 190,000 free colored, and 600,000 slaves. 
This would prove a very desirable acquisition to 
the slave power, could they contrive a plan to over- 
throw the existing government and then get the 
Island annexed to the United States. 


The Unitarian church in Worcester, Mas., was 
destroyed by fire last Friday evening, Loss $15,- 
000. 


Tue Baptist Harp. 

The American Baptist Publication Society has 
published an excellent collection of Hymns under 
the title of “ The Baptist Harp: a new collection 
of Hymne for the closet, the familly, social worship 
and revivals.” There are 583 hymns in this col- 
lection ; quite a namber, of which, we notice, are 
original. A largéf’pace than is usual is devoted 
to revivals, and to family worship; but the chief 
excellencies of this little book are the order in 
which the hymns are arranged, and the merits of 
the hymns themselves. They appear to have been 
selected with a decidedly correct taste, from the 
entire mass of spiritual songs in use by all evan- 
gelical denominations, and arranged with a skilful 
hand under appropriate heads. Hymns adapted t> 
any occasion may be found in a moment by refer- 
ence to the “ order of subjects.” From a some- 
what careful perusal of this book, we fee! satisfied 
that it is decidedly superior to anything of the kind 
that has preceded it. 

Sold by Broekett, Fuller, & Co. 


Menray’s Museum. 
This popular javenile magazine entered on its 
eighteenth volume in Joly last. It is edited, as al- 
most every child knows, by Samuel G. Goodrich, 
the author of Peter Parley, whose peculiar faculty 
for interesting children in the way of books and 
magazines, stands unrivalled. ‘The “Merry’s Muse- 
um and Parley’s Playmate” is handsomely illustra 
ted with engravings. Messra. Sumner & Good- 
man, are the agents for this city. 

Mr. IL. D. Kimball, a student in Yale College, 
is spending the vacation in Hartford and will solicit 
subscriptions for the above work, 


Hoxtpen’s Dorian Magazine. 

The September number of this valuable maga- 
zine is receivee by the agents, Pease and Bowers. 
A sketch of the life of the Rev. Dr. Sharp, of Bos- 
ton, fills the department devoted to “ Sketches of 
eminent living American Divines.” 


News of the Week. 


Deatu or Con. Kinpy, U. S. A. — We learn 
from a gentleman direct from Avon that Col. Ed- 
mund Kirby, Pay-Master in the Army, died at Avon 
Springs, on Monday, the 20th insi. 

Col. Kirby joined the Army as an Ensign of the 
4th Infantry in July, 1812, and served with distinc- 
tion during that war as aid to Maj. Gen. Brown.— 
Ile joined the army under Gen. (now President) 
Taylor, soon after the battles of Palo Alto and Re- 
saca dela Palma, and acted as a volunteer Aid to 
(ten. Taylor, at the battle of Monterey. When the 
Regular troops of Gea. Taylor’s Army were order- 
ed to join the Army under Gen. Seott, Col. Kirby 
was attached to Gen. Scott’s command, and served 
uuder that distinguished officer as Chief of the Pay 
Department white the army remained in Mexico. 
Throughout the whole war he was eminently dis- 
tinguished for the energy, activity, and zeal he dis- 
played in his Department, and for the gallantry 
with which he discharged on several importaat vc- 
easions the dangerous duties of Volanteer Aid to 
the General in Chief. For these services he was 
frequently and highly commended in the official 
despatches. 

While in Mexico, he contracted a disease of the 
liver, which some weeks since assumed a most 
dangerous form, and ultimately terminated in death. 
Col. Kirby married a daughter of Major General Ja- 
cob Brown, and has left a family of nine fchildren. 
Roch. American, Wed. 
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_Eddy, a negro slave, So wepecty of Major J.T. 
ay, 


Kirby, was tried on for violent assault 
with intent to kill his master ; inflicting with an 
axe a dangerous wound on the . The Court 


Suicipr at Naveatuer, (r.—A fearful suicide 
was commitied at Naugatuck on Saturday last. 
man, believed te be a Scotchman, who has worked 
at tailoring in New York for several years, but 
more reecnily in an India Rubber factory at Nau- 

atuck, cut his throat from ear to ear on Saturday 
ast, and died immediately. He had the day before 
jumped from a chamber window, and soon afterward 
he seized acarving knife, in the house of our in- 
fwmant, and threatened immediate death to any 
one whe should approach him. Tle was finally in- 
danced to part with the Weapon, without attempting 
to use it. He was about 20 yearsof age. He was 
undoubtly a ease of delirium tremens, as be had 
been constantly intoxicated for nearly a week vag 
vious to his horrible death. His name was Bur- 
nett Lynch. New Haven Pal., Wed. 


New Counrerrerr.—_ We were shown, yester- 
day, a counterfeit note of the denomination of $5, 
md wey to be of the Farmers’ Bank of Mount 

olly, N. J. The signatures of the officers which 
appear in the genuine note, are well imitated in 
this spurious issue. In every thing else, the clieat 
isa failure. A reversed“N” in the “New Jer- 
sey,” immediately under the President’s signature, 
will, ata glance, detect the fraud.— Philad, Gaz.. 
Thursday. 


Tue Sea warn Spoken. — The American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society has just received from one of 
the mission churches in the Sandwich [slands—the 
chureh under the pastoral care of the Rev. T. 
Coan, Hilo, Hawaii, one hundred dollars to aid in 
the work of furnishing seamen with the gospel !— 
N. Y, Evang. 

Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 

Wasninc ton, August 23, 1849. 

I have just arrived here, and find, to my surprise, 
that what [ discredited in Pennsylvania, is never- 
thelss true,—and that the scheme for the invasion 
of Cuba is well and extensively arranged. 1 find | 
that the departments, and especially the Secretary 
of War, is deeply impressed with the importance 
of these secret movements. Even in this city, 
under the eyes of the Government, an agent has 


been busy in getting up this Aaron Burr scheme. 

The Government, as | am to-day told, cannot 
stop the scheme, but that the first trial will proba- 
bly be abortive, meeting with no help in Cuba.— | 
The blood of the martyrs will, perhaps. be the seed | 
of the church. That some of our people are bent 
on martyrdom in this cause, there is no doubt 

It is not pretended that it is the cause of biberty. 
It is the cause, as is admitted, of cupidity and 
knavery. Bat theft, robbery, and, in fact, every 
erme, will be covered over with the name of liber- 
ty, in every case where an excuse can be offered 
to our patriots. Remember Madam Roland’s excla- 
mation! 


Tue Frorwa Inpdians.—From all the informa- 

tion which has been received inthis city it is be- 
lieved that the outrages recently committed on the 
peninsula of Florida are not at all eountenanced by 
the great majority of Indians residing in the State, 
but that they were committed by a few abandoned 
outlaws. Enough, however, has already transpired 
to suggest the idea of removing to the West the 
entire Indian population of Florida, and this policy, 
we have reason to believe, is now aqpeavell of by 
the members of the Government here. But it is 
presumed that, to accomplish the end in question, 
it is not proposed to resort to the intervention of 
war. It affords us pleasure, on the contrary, to 
know that in regard to this matter the Presideut 
desires to treat the Florida Indians with the ut- 
most kindness and humanity. He, as well as the 
Secretary of War, are both well acquainted with the 
Indian character, and we willingly coufide in the 
wisdom of atiy measures they may think proper to 
adopt. 
We are informed that instructions have already 
been communicated to Major General Twiggs, to 
the effect that he must exert himself to the utmost 
to treat with the Indians of Florida (now under his 
care) inthe most amicable manner possible. Of 
the judgment and ability of this distinguished offi- 
cer we entertain a high regard, and we have abun- 
dant reasons for believing that. if the Indians will 
only listen to the overtures of the Government, 
their condition will be greatly benefitted. It was 
thought due to the White imbhabitants of Florida 
that, on hearing of the outrages recently committed 
among them, the Secretary of War should have 
immediately ordered into the country an adequate 
Fmilitary force ; but we take it for granted that those 
inhabitants would prefer to have their desires ae- 
complished by the arts of Peace rather than those 
of War, and that they will co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment to restore that part of the country to per- 
fect tranquility.—National Intelligencer. 


An AcHiEVEMENT.—We have already mention- 
ed that in the new Senate of Alabama there is a 
Whig majority of one. “This,” says the Mobile 
Advertiser, “is the first time the Whigs have ever 
had a majority in either branch of the Legislature.” 


Pustic Works,—The net receipts of tolls upon 
the public works of Ohio for the first three quar- 
ters, ending August 15th, 1849, was $462,594, or 
an increase in this year over last, to the amount of 
$56,057. 

yr e . ‘ 

The revenue from the Pennsylvania improve- 
ments. upto Aug. Ist, of 1849, is $932,833, being 
an inerease over the same period of last year of 
$76,503. The whole receipts last year, to the Ist 
Dee , were $1,553,544. 


A Successru. Go.v-Diccer.—A brother of W 
S. Falls, of Rochester, one of the earliest opera- 
tors in gold mining, writes home that he has suc- 
ceeded in digging gold to the amount of nearly 
$10,000, and should he continue to be equally for- 
tunate till fall, he would have double that sum, 
when he expected to return to the United States. 


Staver Carrurep. — Capt Plammer, of ship 
Cato, who arrived here last evening from Caleut- 
ta, reports that the brig Whig, formerly of New 
York, was captured at the mouth of the river Con- 
ga Africa, and taken into St. Helena on the 10th 

uly, by Lieut. Dathen, of the British man-of-war 
Firefly. The Whig had 650 slaves on board when 
captured.— Boston Post, Saturday. 


The reason why fish cannot be caught off the 
coast is said by fishermen to be the peculiar green 
color of the water. The same phenomenon was 
observed about twelve years ago. Since Monday, 
we are told, from Boston to Cape Ann you can 
hardly obtain a respectable nibble.— JD. 


New Hampsuime KarLroaps.—The grantees of 
the Manchester and Candia road have accepted 
their charter, chosen a board of managers, and 
fixed the capital stock at $150,000. . 


Cuocera at Renwick’s Farm.—lIt jis said that 
out of 40 hands at work in the Broom-corn field on 
Mr. Rennick’s farm, in Pickaway county, 27 had 
died with cholera since Friday last. This is a 
dreadful mortality. —Colwnbus (O.) Statesman. 


From the Baltimore Patriot of Saturday 


Tus Cura Exrrvrrioy.—Various reports have 
been circulated about town for several days past in 
regard to the ramored Cuba expedition —that en- 
listments were made in this city, at’$7 a month, and 
$1000 at the end of the year, and that a vessel was 
shortly to sail with them for the Galf. We have 
reason to believe that these 
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Arrival or 4 Missionary rrom Curma.—Rey. 
J. V. M. Talmage, a Missionary of the auppicte 
Joard of Foreign Missions at Amoy, in China, ar- 
rived in this city on Thursday of this week, in the 
ship Horatio, Capt. Croeker, 136 days from Canton. 
He left the other members of the mission in good 
health. With him eame Miss Julia Aon Pohlman, 
a sister of the lamented Missionary of that name, 
whose death was announced a few months since. 


Tae Harvest 1m Canapa.— The Fall wheat 
harvest in this neighborhood is now almost entire- 
ly gathered, and we are happy to say that the yield 
is most abundant,—greater than for many pears 
past. We hear of thirty, forty, and even fitty 
els to the acre on many farms.— Toronto Globe. 


Correspondence of the Tribune. 
=) Boston, Aug. 14th. 

Dr. Kraitsir’s fourth Leetare began with enu- 
merating the population of Hungary; 4,800,000 
Magyvars: 2,000,000 Watlachians ; 4,100,000 Sla- 
vonians, icluding Croats; 1,200,000 Germans ; 
244,000 Jews; 12,000 Bulgarians, so called, al- 
though the real old Bulgarians have died out; six 
thousand French, six thonsand Greeks, 4 000 Ar- 
menians. Of these 12,000,000 people, 6,000,000 
are Roman Catholies, 2,600,000 Greek Church, 1,- 
300,000 United Church, (acknowledging the Pope, 
but the clergy marrying as in the Greek Charch,) 
and the rest Protestants—namely, 2,000,000 Cal- 
Vvinists, 1,000,000 Lutherans, and 45,000 Unita- 
rians, At the time of the Reformation, and up to 
the Thirty Years’ War, more than half the Honga- 
rians were Protestants; but the intrigues of the 
House of Austria (Ferdinand Il. and his sueces- 
sors) and the activity of the Jesuits have diminish- 
ed the Protestants. Ina former lecture he spoke 
of Ferdinand If.’s success in destroying the Pro- 
testants predominance, and otherwise denationaliz- 
ing the emians, who are of Sclavonie race, and 
therefore more easily influenced. But the Mag- 
yars, he said, were less flexible. The greatest 
strength of the’ Magyar race were the Calvinists in 
aud about Debretzin. 


CHoLera Sratistics.—We do not wish to an- 
ticipate the regular report of the Board of Health, 
but will state this much—that the statisties colleet- 
ed with much labor and annoyance since the abate- 
ment of the epidemic, show a greater mortality 
than is generally supposed. No record, at all ap- 
proaching aceuracy, was kept of deaths during the 
late epidemic, until resort was had to the grave 
yards. By the statisties now in hand, we learn 
that from the first of May last, to August 10th, 


| the 


Deaths by cholera were 
Other diseases, 


4,350 
2,850 


Total, . ' { , 6, 
And this. it is certain, falls below the actual 
number.—Cmemnati Daily Times. 


The New York Journal of Commerce of Aug. 22d 
says—* Business is becoming very active in this 
city, and strangers are here in great numbers. 
Conversing with one of our large dry goods mer- 
chants, yesterday, he remarked that his salesmen 
were constantly occupied, and that it was with 
difficulty they could attendto all the business 
offered.” 


The following anecdote is going its rounds in 
Vienna concerning Bem. For many years he has 
had forebodings of his death. He himself has for 
many years assigned the year 1850 as the term of 
his existence. During his stayin Paris he once 
dined with the North American ambassador. The 
conversation fell on forebodings, omens, and the 
like. ‘The ambassador laughed at them, but Bem 
declared he firmly believed in them, and related 
how he had thrice seen, when in his twentieth year, 
his own gravestone with his name andthe date 
of 1850 onit. Bem received in ‘Trannsylvania 
several dangerous wounds. The physician shook 
his head, but Bem answered it quite calmly by 
saying he had another year tolive. On the faith 
of this vision, Bem exposes himself in battle to the 
hottest fire, and declares that the ball which shall 
hit him mortally will not do so before the year1850. 


Just Lixe toe Wortp.—The following instance 
of the instability of human affairs is extracted 
from the French papers. It ought to make men 
forbearing while doing duty in this nether world. 

A Pretect of one of the French departments 
mentioned toa friend some days since, that about 
twelve months ago he received the following dis- 
patch : 

*Monsieur Le Prefect,— Arrest by all possible 
means the citizen Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
should he present himself in your department. 

(Signed) Lepru Ro uiun.’ 

A yeae later the same Prefect received another 
dispatch in the following terms : 

‘Arrest by all possible means the citizen Ledra 
Rollin, if he present himself in your department, 

(Signed) Duraure, : 
‘Minister of Louis Napoleon.’ 


Tue Sranisa Consurt.—We announced yesterday, 
on a statement of our reporter, that the Spanish Con- 
sul had closed his office. We have since been 
informed that the Spanish consulate is not closed. 
A paper printedin Spanish in this city, entitled 
El Telegrafo, contradicts the rumor, and informs 
us that “the consul, conscious of innocence, unwil- 
ling to abandon a post confided to him by the Queen 
of Spain, and aware of the responsibility of his 
situation, awaits the decision of his government ; 
and until that decisicn be known, will continue to 
discharge the duties imposed upon him.”—N. O. 
Courier, Aug. 16th. 

Monrreat, Aug. 25th. 

The inquest onthe body of Mason, who was 
shot in the late row, has come toa conclusion. 

The Coroner's jury gave the following verdiet : 
that the said Mason, deceased, came to his death by 
having been shot by some person unknown—that 
such person was firing in the defence of Latontaine’s 
life and property. But that the corporation are 
greatly to blame in neglecting timely precaution 
that would have averted this calamity. 

Our city is healthy and the Cholera has quite dis- 
appeared. 

By the last report from Quebec, we find that 7 
deaths had occurred there, among whom was the 
wife of Chief Justice Stewart. 


Awrot Warnine.—The family of Mr. Ephraim 
Hitchcock,an old and respectable citizen of Chicago, 
Mpposing that the cholera had entirely left the 
city, purchased and ate a quantity of green frait. 
The result was that a child died on Tuesday 
evening last ; and the next morning Mr. Hitehcock, 
and a grown up son and daughter, after a few 
hours illness, breathed their last. They had 
retired to rest the night before in apparent good 
health.—Clev. Dem. 


Heavy Damaces aND ImporTaANT VeERDICT.— 
Rey. Alexander Campbell, President of Bethamy 
(Va.) College, has recovered $10,000 of Rev. James 
Robinson, of Scotland. Mr. Campbell, on a tour 
through Scotland in 1847, was arrested and inn- 
prisoned in Edinburgh, thiough the agency of 
the Rev. James inson, fix having, while 
discoursing on the subject of slavery, uttered sen- 
timents xious to that gentleman. Some of 
his friends instituted a sait against Mr. R. This 
suit has recently terminated aud the result is a 
deeree of the Lords of Council and Session in favor 
of Mr. Campbell tor two thousand pounds sterling. 
—Phil. Ledger. : 


Married. 

- a. shin ae ob ys - R. Turaboll, ‘Me. =a 
Reed, of Loxrclh, Mase., and Miss Ann Bissell, of 
win East Lyme, Aug: Sth, by Rew. P. G. Wight 
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In this city, 25th, Alice C. only child of 
John G. nn Besay Ml, Pscone aged 4 phen 
In this city, Aug. , Francis, wife of Mr. 


inthe", uly Sty Carlin wend 0 


3 Ang. 2%, Nelson, 16; Aug. 25th 
Remus G., aged 13 years—a of dysentery, and 
children of Samuel G. Jackson. 

In West Hartford, Au , 23d, Mee. Mary Aan 
Colton, aged 30, wife of Mr. Chester © . 

In East Hartford, Aug 7th, Edward W., aged 
18 months; and on the 23d Aug., Emma Jane, 
aged 4 years—children of John and Ewily Palwer 

Tn Cincinnati, on the 224 inst. Mes. Fanny 
Wood, aged 69, a native of Lebanon, Ct., and re- 
het of Mr. Benjamin Wood, formerly of Hartturd. 


Receipts for the week ending Aug, 23, 1849 


Jolin Avery, to 2iv 12; M.W. Holt, to 46 v 11; 
C. A. Bowers, to 32 v 12; G. W. Bushnell, 46 v 14, 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET — Aug. 27. 

Offered 1200 Beef Cattle, (200 Southern, the 
remainder from this State and the East) 50 Cows 
and Calves, and 5300 Sheep and Lambs. 

Beeves—The market on the whole is rather dull, 
but suffers no material depression as to prices, 
which now range at from $6a7,50 per ewt. as in 
quality. [i was probable that the number left over 
would reach 200, A lot of 100 head was driven to 
Brighton. 

Cows and calves have been very dull of sale 
during the week, and though the aggregate of the 
offerings was hardly up to the average mark, 20 
head remain over undisposed of. We quote prices 
at from $20 to $37. 

Sheep and Lambs—There has been a fair busi- 
ness done since our last. Sales of Sheep at from 
$1.25 to $2,75a4,50, as in quality. Lambs bring 
$1a2,50 to $3,50. About 250 lett over. 


PROVISION MARKET, August 27th. 

Cotten has advanced 1-8 of a cent on the news, 
and the sales are 800 bales. 

Flour dull, prices better; $424,50 for sour; $4.- 
25a4,75 for fair and aninspected; $5,50a5,56 for 
common State and mixed Michigan; $5,56a5,63 
for straight State and good Michigan; $5,63a5,75 
for pure Genesee ; $5,75a6,12 for common Ohio and 
faney State to extra Ohio; and $6,12a6,63 for ex- 
tra Genesee; Southern $5,38a5,75. Rye flour 
scarce, $3,31a3,38. Corn meal, Brandywine, $3- 
50a3,63; Jersey, $3,44. Rye lower; 2500 bush. 
sald at GO 1-2e, delivered. : 

Corn quiet at 57 1-2a59e. for Western mixed ; 
5960 for Northern round yellow ; ‘yellow flat 59a 
60 1-2, and 60 1-2 for Southern white. 

Pork steady, $10,75 for mess, and $8,94a9 for 
prime. 


Advertisements. 


Wanted 


J eee arte © steady young man, or boy, 
who has had some knowledge of Boot and Shoe 
making. One from the country preferred. [n- 
quire at the brick house opposite the North Bary- 
ing Ground. 3w26 


NEW VOLUME OF TAE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


To Iyvenrors, Mecnanics AND ARTIZANS, 


~~ 


The publishers of the Scuentiric American in 
returning their thanks to the community for t!e 
liberal support aid encouragement which has been 
extended to them during the past four years,woald 
respectfully give notice that the Ist nu wber Vol- 
ume 5, wiil be issued on the 22d of September, af- 
fording a favorable opportunity for all to subscribe 
who may wish to avail rat sn of the valuable 
information always found in its columns. The new 
volume will be commenced with new type, printed 
on extra fine paper, manufactured expressly for 
this publication, and embellished with chaste and 
elegantborder. Tt will be published as heretofore 
in quarto form, thus affording a the end of the year 
a beautiful book of over 400 pages, containing be- 
tween 5 and 600 original engravings of new inven- 
tions, described by letters of reference, besides a 
great amount of reading matter, viluable to every 
man in the country. 

An increased amount of care and expense will 
be bestowed upon this Volume, to render it more 
fully what it has been termed, “ The best Mechan- 
ical Paper in the World.’ Its columns as usual 
will be filled with the most reliable and correct in- 
formation in regard to the progress of scientific 
and Mechanicl Improvements, Chemistry, Archi- 
tecture, Botany, Manufactures, Railroad intelli- 
gence, and the weekly list of Patents, prepared ex- 

ressly for this Journal at the Patent office in 
ashington. 

Asan evidence of the estimation in which this 
publication is held by the Scientific and Mechani- 
eal portion of the community, it is only necessary 
to state, that its circulation has increased within 
the last three years to upwards of 10,000 copies, 
already exceeding the united circulation of all the 
Mechanical and Scentifie publications in thi. coun- 
try, and the largest of any single one in the world. 

TERMS :—T wo dollars a year in advance, or if 
desired, one dollar in advance, and the remainder 
in six months. 

TO CLUBS :—5 copies, $8; 10 copies, $15 ; 20 
copies, $2. 

Ail letters must be post paid and directed to 

MUNN & CO. 
Publishers of the Scientific American New York. 

N. B.— Patents secured and mechanical draw- 
ings executed on the most reasonable terms, at the 
Scientific American office. 


conn, Literary Sustitution, 


This Institution is located in Suffield, and em- 
braces both a male and female department, each of 
which is provided with a spacious and commodious 
public edifice, containing a Chapel, Recitation 
rooms, and private rooms for students and teach- 
ers. Instruction is given in all the branches osual- 
ly taught in Academies and Seminaries of the 
highest grade in New England. 

he Fall Term will commence on Wednesday, 
Sept. 5th, and continue eleven weeks. 

Focesns desiring more specific information, can 

be furnished with a catalogue by addressing the 


Subscriber. 
D. IVES, See, 
Suffield, Aug. i3th, 1849. 


Christian Family Almanac for 1850, 
For sale by the Hundred, Dozen, or Single, at 
the Society's Prices LA 
BROCKETT, FULLER & CO. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


puMssueo BY LEWIS COLBY, 122 
NASSAU STREET NEW-YORK, 


MEMOIR OF 8. B. JUDSON, BY MRS. 
EMILY C. JUDSON. EIGHTEEN THOU- 
SAND SOLD. Price 60 cents. 

“Rarely have we read a more beautiful sketch 
of female loveliness, devoted piety, missionary 
zeal, fortitade, sacrifice and saccess than is here 
drawn by a pen that is well known to the reading 
world.”’"—New York Observer. 


THE JUDSON OFFERING. By Rev. Jour 
Dowtine, D. D.—The Thirteenth Edition. : 
book is the frame-work of the history of Us od 
man Mission, interlaced + nd entwing? 
blossoms and fragrance of 
effusions of poetry. Price 7h 

THE PASTOR'S Hay 
W. W. Evenrs.—Ac 


Rev. 


ct. ~ rags " 


ec 
Tract Society for England and Ireland. The Tex 
be wee tand analysis of the 
trines and daties taught in the Bible forming 
a comprehensive system of Theology, draw from 
the Bible purely, and in a sense in which it can be 
aflirmed of no other system. It should be, and wi!l 
be, in time, a companion to eve student of the 
Bible. The Treasury relates to History, Geogra- 
phy, Manners, Customs, Arts, &e , and is in fact 
a complete Bible Diets Price 75 cents 
LIFE OF BUNYAN. By Rev. Ina Cuase, D 
D. I8moe, Cloth. Pree 35 cent: 


POWER OF ILLUSTRATION. — By Rey. J. 
Dowie, D.D, mo. Price 35 cents. This is 
avaluable little work for all those who would as 
teachers or preachers communicate truth to others 


PEDOBAPTISTS NOT OPEN COMMUN 
(ONISTS. — By Rev S. Reminerow. Pape, 
Pree 6 cents, 

REASONS FOR BEING A BAPTIST — By 
Rev S. Remsxetos. Price 6 cents. 

BENEDICTION OF INFANTS AND BAP. 
TISM OF BELIEVERS, the only = Primitive, 
Pure and Authoritive Organizatation of the Church 
of G i. Price 6 cents. 

Thousands of the last three works have been 
sold, and thousands more ought to be. 

KIRWAN'’S LETYER DR. COTE ON 
BAPTISM, WLILH DR. COTE'S REPLY. — 
Price 10 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF BAPTISM.— 
By Rev. E. Tomney. Imo. Cloth. Price 63 
cents. 

COMPENDUM OF THE FAITH OF THE 
BAPTISTS. Paper. Price 6 cents. $3 a wun- 
dred. 

A HISTORY OF THE BAPTIST DENOM. 
INATION IN AMERICA AND OTHER 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. By Daviv Bene- 
pict.—1,000 pages royal octavo, with engravings 
Sheep, $3,50. Cloth, 

From Rev. Wm, R. illiams, D. D.--The new 
edition of Benedict's History seems to the subscr: 
ber a book of mach value. 

The Christian Review.—There is no other single 
work which even approaches in completeness and 


the Baptists. 

THE BAPTIST LIBRARY. Three volumes in 
one, royal octavo, bound ina style uniform with 
the History, consisting of more than 1,300 nages 
The Library has been before the public sufficiently 


valuable reading, and a number of excellent dig- 
tinct works nowhere els. to be found. If what it 
contains were published in separate books, rwes- 
TY potLars would not purchase them. 

18mo, CLoTu, GILT Backs 


The Happy Transformation; or, The History of a 
London Apprentice. With cuts, 35 
Fucts for Boys; Selected and Arranged by 


Joseph Belcher, D. D., with cuts 35 
Facts for Girls; Selected and Arranged by 
Joseph Belcher, D. D., with cuts 35 
Way for a Child to be Saved ; with cuts 3h 
Every Day Duty; Illustrated by Sketches 
of Childish Character; with cuts ‘ 35 
Sketch of My Friend's Family; by Mrs. Mar- 
shall, j A ‘ ‘ P 35 
Blossoms of Childhood ; : P ; 35 
My Station ; ; , . 35 
Visit to Nahant ; ; , 35 
The House of the Thief ; 35 
Guilty Tongue ; ‘ ; : 35 
Charles Linn; or, How to Observe the Gold- 
en Rale ; by Miss Emily Chubbuck, 35 
The Great Secret ; or, How to be Happy, by 
the same, : , ; ; 40 
Allen Lucas ; or, the Self-made Man ; by 
the same, : “ ‘ 35 
How to be Great, Good and Happy ; by the 
same, P - 1 . 1,00 
“ sad . ‘gilt, extra, 1,50 
Story of Joseph ; . ; ‘ 3% 
A Pure Religion the World’s Only Hope ; by 
Rev. R. W. Cashman ; Cloth, 35 
S.°S. Minstrel ; Hymns and Masic ; paper, 6 


BOOKS For SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 

A COMPLETE SABBATH-SCHOOL DE. 
POSITORY, containing every variety of Books 
for Libraries, Question Books, and other requisites 
for Teachers and Scholars, new, choice, evangelical, 
and very cheap. 
iF Acents wanted to circulate the above and 
other books in every State of the Union. Persons 
having a cash capital of $50 at least, can apply by 
letter postpaid to 

LEWIS COLBY, Publisher, 
122 Nassau st., New York. 
i? Furnished as above, SCHOOL AND 
BLANK BOOKS AND STATIONERY of eve 
ry variety, and at the lowest prices 
3m24 


POPULAR TRADE. 
HE undersigned would respectfully inform his 
frienda that he has returned to Hartford, after 
an absence of five years in the city of New York, 
where he has been e din the Wholesale Dry 
Goods business. He has taken the commodious 
store 
No. 216 Main, corner of Pratt St. 

He flatters himself, that his experience will ena- 
ble him to offer such inducements as will make it 
an object for persons visiting the city to give him a 
call; im the assortment may be found 


Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, 


Shaiols, Gloves, ery, Laces, &c., 
Prints, De Laines, inghams, 


Marseilles Quilts, Cor » &e. 
Table Linen, Napkins, Doylies, Towelling, &c., &c. 
With all the articles usually found in a Dry- 
Goods Store, making a complete assortment. 
Housekeepers, and others are respectfully invi- 
ted to call before purchasing else where. 
Gm14. JO C. DICKINSON. 


Greek Concordance. 
Ti Englishman's Greek Concordance of the 

New Testament, being an attempt at a verbal 
connection between the Greek and the English 
Texts. 

History of the American Bible Society, from its 
organization tothe presenttime. By W. P. Striek- 
oe he an introduction by Rey, N. bk. Rice, 

A Second visit to the United States’ By Sir 
Charles Lyell, F. R. 83. Justreceived and for sale 


by 
BELKNAP & HAMERSLEY, 
No. 180 Main street. 


ee 


The Am. S. 8. Union’s New Five 
‘Dollar Library. 
75 VOLUMES FOR $5,00. 

THOSE Sabbath Schools which are not yet sup- 
plied with Libraries, are invited to call at the store 
of the subscribers and examine the new Five Dol- 
lar Library of the American 8. 8. Union, contain- 


ing seventy-five volumes, pag rn | most of their 

latest pabiications. This is the che«p- 

est Library ublished b any 8. 8. Unic h the 
e can now ish 


cone! © is. Cabinet Library $2,50 
vols. , for 
75 © larger, : Sy 
100 } large, peg. 36,00 
i00 Bi 40,00 
$63 Mi esemine.  —__tibR' & CO. 
BROCKETT.ain st. 
Qe 


r oom gs 


~~, Books. 
_ Méory of American Baptist Mis- 
fe Thets. 


ic, on the Composition and Delivery 
, by Prof. 


comprehensiveness of design, Benedict’ History of 


long to be known as containing a large amount of 
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For the Christian Secretary. 


The true End of Being. 


BY REV. A. FP. VIETS. 


* None of us hveth to dumself” NerrpTurRe. 
Not to myself I live, 

The whispering sunbeam seems to say, 

As from the gladdening fount of day, 

It swiftly wings its cheerful way ; 
{ live, my light to give: 

This is my being’s great design, 

No selfish will that light confine, 


But on the starry world | shine 


Not to ourselves we live 
Che starry hosts in concert Sing, 
When shadowy eve, begins to spring, 
lo others then we freely bring 

The light that we receive 5 
And blending then each cheerful ray. 
We come at sileats close of day, 


To watch the hours of night away) 


Not to ourselves we live; 
The blooming thowers bring sweet reply, 
more nigh 


‘To bless the earth lke stars 

han those that cheer the distant sky, 
Our life of bloom we give 

lo other's eyes, at other's feet, 


We breathe to shed our fragrance sweet, 


Chat smiles of heaven and earth may meet 


Not to ourselves we live ; 

The mist we gather from the maim 

Descends to earth in gentle rain, 
The blessing which we give 

True nature has ne miser shell, 


No thirsti#g heart for worldly peli 


Nor lives. to live alone to self 


Not to myself | live ; 
The heart of love and faith repli 
This world | freely sacrifice 
To gain a better in the skies, 
Chis life to Christ I give ; 
Nor shall vain toys that fade with time, 
Beguile my soul of joys sublime, 


Blest fruits of a celestial clime 


None to themselves then live ! 
it Heaven’s blest will we truly know, 
We live for 


To seek a balm for human wo, 


others here below, 


And lite in blessing wives 
l'o soothe the heart by sorrows riven, 
Io lead the erring ones to heaven, 
We live,— for this our life 1s given 


Saturday Night. 


The week is past 5 its latest ray 

Is vanished with the closing day, 
And ‘tis as far beyond our grasp 
Its now departing hours to clasp, 
As to call back that moment bright 
When first creation sprang to light 


he week is past ; and has it brought 

Some beams of sweet and soothing thought ; 
And has it left some memory dear 

Of heavenly raptures tasted here ; 


Although it ne’er return again ? 


And who would sigh for its return ? 


We are but pilgrims born to mourn ; 
And moments as they onward flow 
Cut short the thread of human wo, 
And bring us nearer to the seene 

W here sorrows end and heaven begin 


iieliqious & Mloral. 


The Geography of California. 

We have had a flood of desultory notices 
concerning California, many of which, as 
was to be expected, are so tinged with the 
peculiar feelings of their authors as to be 
worthy of but little reliance. One emigrant 
describes California as the American Eden 
—and another, as a sort of combination of 
the Dismal Swamp and the Desert of Sa- 
lara. Different seasons of the year, and 
different portions of the vast region of Cal- 
forma, may in part justify these contrari- 
etes of description. It must be long ere 
the physical features of California will be 
acurately ascertained. ‘The maratime por- 
ton of Upper California, contains 100,000 
square miles, and ts as large as Italy. [tis 
then evident that but very imperfect knowl- 
edge on this subject is obtained. 

A few well ascertained facts, however, 
connected with the geography of Califorma 
have been derived from the recent explora- 
tions in that quarter—and a review of those 
facts willnot lack interest for those who 
contemplate emigrating to the El Dorado 
of America—for those whose friends may 
he included among the emigrants, nor for 
those who may feel any degree of interest 
common to all citizens, inthe new territe- 
ries of our nation, 

The coast of California is indented with 
several navigable inlets, similar to what are 
called Friths, in Seotland, and which are 
also found im corresponding latitudes on 
the Atlantic shores of North America. lor 
exemple, Chesapeake ay, Delaware Bay, 

pnd Avkemarle Sound. The vast impor- 
se of thee. inlets in reference to the 


cial proSiets of the country may 
mnagined. 


ea . 
¢ 
Ther 
“erra Nevada, 
stains, whies. ‘re a con- 


t i 
inuation of the e ridge inte, 


Oregon, not only 


pursuits of the inhabitants on the one sid 
and the other. 


Thus, while the mines of California at- 
tract inhabitants from the North and the 


| Goberlins, and beneath the foot lay the fab- 
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lel tothe Rocky Mountains. It follows, 
indeed, from the parallelism of the Moun- 
tains, thatthe rivers of which these moun- 
tains are the sources, instead of making a 
precipitate and rapid passage to the Ocean 
are compelled to take some circuitous cour- 
ses, and to irrigate a large portion of the 
country. 

The advantages of the Ocean winds and 
exhalations, must be chiefly enjoyed by 
those living in the maratime portion of 
California. It iv perfeetly evident that the 
varying heights and winds of different parts 
of California are of themselves sufficient to 
produce climates most unlike each other. 

The following is Col. Fremont’s account 
of his observation on the East and West 
sides of the Snowy Monntains tn December 
1845 :—At latitude 39 deg. 17 min.,— 
that is a littl South of Philadelphia, ob- 
servations were made on each base of the 
mountain. On the eastern base at about 
1000 feet above the level of the sea—on 
the western base at about 500 feet above 
that level. 

On the eastern side of the mountains the 
thermometer stood ot sunrise at 9 degs. a- 
hove zero, and at sunset 30 degs. above. 
It was confirmed winter weather. The 
rivers were frozen—the annual plants dead 


| —the grass dry and the trees bare of leaves, 
| On the western base the thermometer stood 
iat sunrise at 29 degs. above zero, at sunset 
at 52 degs. 

| The weather was spring hke—the grass 
l was green, and from four to eight inches 
 high—vernal plants were in bloom, and the 
' streams free of ice.” 

| ‘The Great Basin is the appellation of 
the country, eastward of the Snowy Moun- 
‘tains. Here, near the Great Salt Lake, 
jis the chosen abode of the Mormons—des- 
itined, without doubt, to become a most 
| flourishing community, unless the absurdi- 
| ties and vices of their system, result in their 
\speedy decay an/l dissolution. 

The weather of the maratime California, 
including the vallies of the Sacramento and 
ithe Joaquin, is not so much divisible into 
|summer and winter as into wet and dry.— 
| When the dry season sets in vegetation 
| flags, to revive during the rains. In low 
‘lands and wet wooded portions of the coun- 
‘try, vegetation continues through the year. 

“ In the southern portion of California,” 
says Fremont, “the country is character- 
ised by salubrity and vegetated warmth.— 
There is no prevailing disease, and the ex- 
tremes of heat during the summer, are 
tempered by the sea breezes during the day 
jand by light airs from the Snowy Moun- 


l tains by might. 
mountains is about the size of 
much like it in climate.”’ 


The Silver Cup. 


SLEEPER, 


BY M. G. 


The Palace of the Dake de Montre was 
| decorated for a banquet. A thousand wax 
lights burned in its stately rooms, making 

them as bright as mid-day. Among the 


walls glowed the priceless tapestry of the 


rics Of Persia. Rare vases filled with 
flowers stood on the marble stands, and 
their breath went up like incense before the 
life-like pictures sbrined in their frames 
In the great hall stood immense 
tables covered with delicacies from all 
lands and climes. Upon the sideboard 
glittered massive plate, and the rich glass 
of Murano. Music, now low and soft, now 
high and bold, floated in through the open 
casement, and was answered at intervals by 
tones of magic sweetness. 

All was ready. The noble and gifted 
poured into the gorgeous saloons. Silks 
rustled, plumes waved, and jewelled em- 
broideries flashed from Genoa velvet.— 
Courtly congratulations fell from every lip, 
for the Duke de Montre had made a new 
stepin the path to power. Wit sparkled, 
the laugh went round, and his guests pledg 
ed him in wine that a hundred years had 
mellowed. Proudly the Duke replied; 
but his brow darkened, and his cheek paled 
with passion, for his son sat motionless be- 
fore his untasted cup. 

“Wherefore is this?’ he angrily de- 
manded. “When did my first born learn 
to insult his father ?”’ 

The graceful stripling sprang from his 
seat, and knelt meekly before his parent. 
His sunny curls fell back from his upturned 
face, and his youthful countenance was ra- 
diant with a brave and generous spirit. 

“Father,” he said, “1 last night learned 
a lesson that sunk deep in my heart. Let 
meé repeat it, and then at thy command, I 
will drain the cup. I saw a laborer stand 
atthe door of a gay shop, He held in his 
hand the earnings of a week, and his wife, 
with sickly babe and two famishing little 
ones, clung to his garments, and besought 
him not toenter. He tore himself away, 
for his thirst was strong, and but for the 
care of a stranger, his family would have 
perished. 

“We went on, and father, a citizen of 
nobleir and majestic form descended the 


above. 


a | wide steps 
ritories, but}, , back the 


his fine mansion. His ife 
ains and watched him 
eager, and wist he rode away. 
She was Vow, very lover » : r than m 
lady of the cou. ‘put the sh ial 


California below thene | 


his mantle, and his plumed cap was torn 
and soiled, as if by the pressure of many 
footsteps. They bore him into the palace, 
the beautiful wife of the citizen. 

which leaps gaily up and laughs over its vic- 
tims, in demon merriment. 
lest I too should fall. 


law tome. Shall I drain the cup?” 


ly, yet fondly upon his head, auswered : 
“No, my son, touch it not. 
as thy tutor told the. 


self and to thy country.” 
He glanced around the circle. 


one of the number spoke : 


the passing season, 


worthy of France, and of himself.” 


Christian Watchman. 


The Young may Die. 


our young readers. 


dying when they are young. 


| But this is not certain. The young may 


die as well as the old. 


children from dying. 


be happy in heaven, 


| following account of 
THE DYING GIBL. 


the couch of her dying child. 


glorious across the apartment, and gleam- 


odor of a thousand wild flowers, sportively 
playing with many a fragrant blossom, 
which the kind hand of an affectionate 
mother had placed in the window to soothe 
and comfort her departing child. As it 
fanned the fevered brow of the lovely one, 
a sweet smile played across her placid 
features. ‘Mother, dear mother'’ In an 
instant she was by her side. ‘Ah! the calm 
evening breeze has revived me.’ One look, 
told that sad mother, it was in vain to hope 
for life longer. ‘Take my hand, mother ; 
now press thy cheek tomine. Do not, do 
not weep, mother—TI am well now—I will 
soon be happy—I am going to Jesus, moth- 
er, dear mother, why dost thou still weep 
—wouldst thou wish to keep me here ? Ido 
not fear to die; Lam not afraid of death ; 
I feel that Jesus will receive my spirit,— 
Last night | dreamed I was in heaven ; oh, 
it was so lovely there. I heard such sweet 
tones of music — deep-toned and holy.— 
There were flowers that never faded, and 
brooks and rivers of living water, whose 
course was never dry. ‘There were thou- 
sands of angels dressed in white. One 
approached me with a spotless robe, and 
told me that was mine. I saw my name 
written in the book of everlasting life.— 
©! IT was happy there. 
gotothat heaven. Thou wilt be lonesome, 
mother, but think that Lam happy there, 
and thou ere long will join me. Pray for 
me, mother! 


Young Men. 


There is no moral object so beautiful to 
me as a conscientious young man. I watch 
him as I do a star in heaven! clouds may 
be before him, but we know that his light 
is behind him, and will beam again; the 
binze of others popularity may outshine 
him, but we know that, though unseen, he 
illuminates his own true sphere. He re- 
sists temptation, not without a straggle, for 
that is not virtue, but he does resist and 
conquers ; he bears the sarcasm of the prof- 
ligate, and it stings him, for thati¥ a trait 
of virtue, but heals with his own pure touch. 
He heeds not the watchword of fashion, if 
it leads to sin; the Atheist, who says not 
only in bis heart, but with his lips, there 
is no God !"—controls him not; he sees 
the hand of a creating God, and rejoices in 


rt was fast falling on her beauty! 
er gaze around agon the 


wild agony of despair. — 


South, it would seem that Providence has When we returied, her husband lay hel p- 


prepared for those who choose to resort to| less on a couch, and : : 
agricultural parsuits, Climates most conge-| him. : moves nite bars 


nial to their constitution and habits. 


It was rich wit 


ifornia is the parallelism of the ridges which| burnished gold, and the healteae 
belong to the lofty chain of mountains by| of a ded hace viible in ‘ee 
which those countries are divided. 'The| We waited for its owner to alight, but 

highlands, and also the rivers of these coun-| did not move and gave no orders. Soon 


tries with but few exceptions, ran for a/the ‘came crowding out 
great part of their course North dnd South | fully they lifted him kc 


in their arms, and 


and parallel to each other, and also. paral-| saw that some of the jewels wide salt 


coin ated 


f her saloon, and wey clasp her}! 


“Once mo , 
A remarkable feature of Oregon and Cal-| stopped ~* ang pi Le A carriage} prop 


it, 
oman is sheltered by fond arms and 
nsel; old age is protected by its 


ete errr Ar oo 
<a 


er. Happy he who 


dad chat and gains the 


thy 


and I wondered if his duchess wept like 


“As Llooked on all this, my tutor told 
me that it was the work of the red wine, 


I shuddered, 


father, and resolved never again to taste it, 
But your word is 


The Duke looked wonderingly upon his 
first born, and then placing his hand grave- 


It is poison 
It fires the brain, 
darkens the intellect, destroys the soul.— 
Pat it away from thee, and so shalt thou 
grow up wise and good, a blessing to thy- 


Surprise 
and admiration were on every face, and 
moved by the same impulse, all arose while 


“Thou hast done nobly, boy,’ he said 
‘and thy rebuke shall not soon be forgotten. 
We have congratulated your father upon 
We now congratulate 
him upon that best of all possesions, a son 


The haughty courtiers bowed a glowing 
assent, and each clasped the hand of the 
boy. Bat the father took him to his heart, 
and even now, among the treasured relics 
of the family is numbered that silver cup. 


As Uncle Jesse has not sent any thing 
for this paper, we wish to say a word to 


Cluldren do not like to think much about 
It is very 
common for them to think they shall be old 
men and women —and enjoy a long life. 


Kind parents and 
friends and physicians, all cannot prevent 
We want our youth- 
ful readers to think of this; and if you 
should be called to die young, that you 
may be prepared to go where Jesus is, and 
Will you think of it) j, present, and the Holy Spirit.is there to 
every day, and try to pray that God will) finish the work of salvation ! 
forgive your sins and make you holy, and/| different, could we see the throng in the 
then you will not be afraid to die. You) chamber of the unsaved ceparting soul !— 
, can see how a little Christain can die in the| {¢ words eannot express, or imagination 


"T'was at the close of a bright autumnal 
italy, and, day, that sweetest yet saddest season of ly wi iting for their prey. 
° the year, alone mother was weeping over 
The last 


rays of the setting sun shone bright and 


Mother I long to 3 


ted current. Awake, arise young man !— 
It is difficult to be pure and holy. Pat on 
thy strength then. Let truth be the lady 
of thy love—defend her.— Miss Caroline 
Gilman. 


American Children, 

Sir Charles Lyell, in his late work upon 
this country says that, during his travels 
here he was forcibly struck with the ab- 
sence of discipline among American, as 
compared with English children. We 
fear his remark is true. He then adds :— 

“The director of the State Penitentiary 
in Georgia told me that he had been at 
some pains to trace oat the history of the 
most desperate characters under his charge 
and found that they had been invariably 
spoiled children ; and, he added, if young 
Americans were not called upon to act for 
themselves at so early an age, aud undergo 
the rabs and discipline of the world, they 
would be more vicious and immoral than 
the people of any other nation. Yr “‘ere 
is no country where children ought to be 
so great a blessing, or where they can be 
so easily provided for. 

Many young Americans have been sent 
to school in Switzerland; and I have 
heard their teachers, who found them less 
manageable than English or Swiss boys, 
mamtain that they must all of them have 
some «dash of wild Tndinan blood in their 
veins, Englishmen, on the other hand, 
sometimes attribute the same character to 
republican institutions; but in facet they 
are spoilt long before they are old enough 
to know that thay are not born ander an 
absolute monarchy.” 


The Chamber of Death. 


A FRAGMENT, 


and eternity, a meeting of the living earth 
with the angels of heaven. 


spirits, waiting for the soul departing from 


habitations of the redeemed. But glorious 
as this is, itshrinks before the greater glo- 
ry of Him who is present: Jesus bimself 


Ah! how 


conceive, the glory of the former, neither 
ean the horror of the latter be supposed, 
where the bed is surrounde | by fiends eager- 
But it is not in 
this solemn hour on'y, that these unseen 
spirits are beside us. They are constantly 
present for good or evil, in the bustle of the 
world or the solitude of the lonely. By day 


ed with yellow lustre on the pale face of| and by night we are surrounded by this un- 
the beautiful invalid, upon whose brow and 
lips death had stamped his signet. The 
whispering breeze stole softly through the chamber. 
open casement, bearing upon its wings the bed, the fruitless visit of the physician, the 


seen host, waiting, during all its pilgrim- 
age, on the soul of man. Go into the sick 
Mark all the routine of the sick 


profound sympathy of friends, the prayer 
of the minister, too often desired only to 
close the last scene. Ask, then, if there 
be not, to one and all, a fast-coming eéter- 
|nity, amessage from the Lord in the house 
saying, * This night thy soul shall be re- 
quired of thee ;” and this very night shall 
that soul see a holy and just God, and hear 
the question whether Christ has been in- 
deed precious, and his redemption been tn- 
deed the chief desire in life and the only 
hope in death.— Wes. Meth. May. 


Shortness of Earthly Pleasures. 


The fashion of this world passeth away, 
but the things which are above abide and 
endure for ever andever. Like the bubble 
thatis blown, and that, when the rays of 
light fall on it, glitters in all the colors of 
the rainbow ; but whilst we gaze, bursts, 
and is no more—like the gourd which casts 
its cooling shade against the vehement 
noon-tide heat, but ere the next day’s sun, 
has utterly withered away—like the flower 
that blooms and sheds its odor are gone, 
like the shadow that flings itself for a 
moment across our path, and then de- 
clineth—like a vapor that appeareth and is 
uickly dissipated, and we see it no more, 
so rapidly the pleasures that are of earth 
consume and flee away. O * what shadows 
we are, and what shadows we pursue.”— 
No! shadows we are not, ‘through shad- 
ows we pursue.” “ O let us elevate our 
thoughts from time to eternity, and trans- 
fer our affections from earth to heaven. 
All below perish in the using, but the 
things that are above are so lofty and pure, 
so sublime and godly, soreal and true, 
that the very desire of them gives the mind 
an elevation, and a strength, and a purity, 
which in themselves are must improving, 
most grateful, valuable and important. 
Rev. J. E. Beaumont. 

Hope Ever. 
The night is mother of the day, 

The winter of the spring, 

And ever upon old decay, 

The greenest mosses cling. 

Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; , 


For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his hope with all. 


ed 


- —~ 


precipitated from his throne, a very natural 
| ion was entertained that the re- 


make a great change of that interest. But 


ness. IfGod has : i 
, awake in that >; mever let it 
‘said of thee ‘he helped to swell the 


of sin b 
a | feeble in mental 
throw not thet drop into a pollu- 


influence into its 


expectation.— 
‘The event has shown that Romanism, like| 
certain animal, can so turn in its fall, as} 


ent is 
pay be seid, Wye nh 
of accomplishing 


epost feet. pa 
or, and it] It 


isin 
monarchy 


How gloilous is the dying chamber of | give 
the Christian! Itis the very union oftime|all the evils that threaten mel will look 


holy ; for it is filled with those ministering | tage. 


At the time when Louis Phillippe was|¢4i™ 


expectation 
moval of such a prop of Romanism would] * 


————oe =— = — — — 


never have dared. It was not designed that 
the revolution should convert the French 
people into the Pope’s guards. ‘The most 
far sighted men said boldly the day after 
the political tempest had swept away the 
throne, that the reign of Catholicism was 
atanend. ‘The orators in the clubs, the 
professors from their chairs, pronounced 
its funeral oration, and foretold the advent 
of anew system. One of the professors 
of the College de France, a most discerning 
man—the editor ofthe literary department 
of the Journal des Debats, in which he 
expressed, pretty fully, Roman Catholic 
views—did not hesitate to conclude one 
of his lectures with these words: “— The 
future belongs to Calvinism.” One of his 
hearers, a “Calvinist,” meeting him at the 
close of the lecture, tapped him on the 
shoulder, and said, with a smile: My 
dear Professor, you have gone too far!” 
Last week, these two persons met again, 
Since their former interveiw with each 
other, many things had occurred :—Gov- 
ernment had been thrown suddenly and 
violently from its track, and had returned 
gradually and gently to its former position. 
“Well,” said the Protestant, “do you still 
think that the futare belongs to Calvinism? 
“No,” replied the Professor. ‘Is it to 
Popery?” “No.” «To Christianity, under 
a new form.” 


Prace or Minp,—I know of but one way 
of fortifying my soul against gloomy 
presages, and terrors of mind, and that is, 
by securing to myself the friendship and 
protection of that Being who 
events and governs futurity. He sees 
at one view, the whole thread of my 
existence, not only that part of it which I 
have already passed through but that 


When I lay me downto sleep, I 
Amidst 


eternity. 
myself upto his direction. 


up to him for help, and question not but he 


The place is/ will avert them, or turn them to my advan- 


Though I know neither the time 
nor the manner of the death that I am to 


this perishing world, for the everlasting/die, I am not at all solicitous about it, 


because [am sure that he knows them 
both, and that he will not fail to comfort 
and support me under them.— Additsen. 


A Fiuiat Spiarr. The judicious Hooker 
used to say—*if I had no other reason and 
motive for being religious | would earnestly 
strive to be so, for the sake of my mother, 
that I might requite her care for me, and 
cause her widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 


Advertisements. 
Newton Theological tnstitution. 
The Anniversary exercises of the Newton The- 
ological Institution will take place on Wednesday. 
August 22d. The services will be held in the 
Baptist Church near the Institution, commencing 
at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The ensuing winter term will open on Wednes- 
day, the 3d ef October. It is important for the 
proper organization of the classes, as well as the 
proficiency of the students, that those who propose 
to enter the Institution should be present at the 
commencement of the year. 
Carriages for Funerals. 
| Sows subscribers are prepared with (probably) 
greater facilities than @y other establishment 
in the city, to farmish all in the line of a Hearse, 
carriages or Stages for Funerals, and will do so up- 
on the most liberal terms—a Hearse will be sent 
gratuitously where any number of carriages are 
furnished. 
Particular attention will be paid to this branch of 
business. J.B. OLCOTT & Co., 
Livery Stable 115 Main Street 
Nov. 3, 1848. ly 


~ VALUABLE WORKS FOR MINISTERS AND 
CHURCHES. 


AMES'’S Earnest Ministry 

“ Church in Earnest 
Spring's Power of the Pulpit. 
es Attractions of the Cross. 
Gammeli’s History of American Baptist Missions. 
Origin and History of Missions, by Smith and 
Choules. 


Neander’s Church History. 2 vols 
Mosheim’s do do. 3 vols. 
Milman’s do. do. 


Comprehensive Commentary. 6 vols. Also separ 
ate vols 
Scott's Commentary. 
Barnes’ Notes; Ripley's do.; Jacobus’ do. 
Together with a General Assortment of Religious 
and Theologieal Works, for sale low b 
BROCKETT, FULLER & CO, 
THE NAUTILUS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
HIScompany has a liberal and permanent char- 
ter from the Legislature of New York, for the 
benevolent purpose of insuring lives upon the mu- 
tualsystem. Itis now sa prepared to carry out 
the benevolent intentions of the New York Legis- 
lature, by extending, as far as practicable, the be- 
nefits of this Institution. 
Its charter is one of the very best in the country, 
having been drawn with the ages care, and de- 
liberately reviewed by an able committee of the 
Legislature, who had particular regard for the in- 
terests of the insured, and was finally passed by 
the Legisiature as a safe, desirable, and benevolent 
Institation. 
Hon. Morris Franklin, of New York, is President 
of the company. He isa highly responsible man ; 
was late State Senator, and at this time is Presi- 
deat of the Board of Aldermen of New York. 
Robert B. Coleman, of the Astor tlouse, is one 
of the Vice Presidents. 
James Harper, the extensive publisher, and late 
Mayor of New York, is among its earliest friends 
and officers. 

Hon. Phillip Hone, late — of New York, is 
one of the Trustees. John Nixon, a wealthy and 
well known merchant, of the firmof Doremus & 
Nixon, is also one of the Trustees, with other hi 
¥ responsible and well known citizens of New 

ork. 


jet eaennns di Atastet ataiatinine: = 
street, is ttorn . 

In short, this je oucief. tha patiogpaleied: end 
most y Life Insurance companies 
now in existence. 


disposes of 


which runs forward into the depths of frcorporated 1810. 
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GET THE BEST, 

‘All young persons should fiave a standard’ 
DICTIONARY, 

at their elbows. And while you are about | 

the best ; that Dictionary is . Sane 

NOAH WEBSTER’S, 

The great work, unabridged. If you are too poor 

save the amount from off your back, to pat into 

your head.’— Phronolog. Jour. 

‘Dr. Webster's great work is the best Dicti 

of the English language.’—London Chee 

_ ‘This volame must find its way into ell . 

lic and good private libraries, for it Sothed th. 

English student with a mass of the most valuable 

information, which he would in vain seek for else. 

where.--London Literary Gazette. 

Containing three times the amount of matt ; 
any other English Dictionary compiled in this aoe. 
try, or any Abridgement of this work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springtieid 
Mass., and for sale by E. HUN , 

9 


6 Asylum street 


Momumen ts. 

AMES G. BATTERSON, Marble manafacture; 
e? Hartford and Litchfield, Ct , would respect{ul| ' 
announce to the citizens of Hartford, and the sab. 
he generally, that he has opened an establishment 
at $23 Main street, (directly opposite Union Hote! 
where he will manufacture at the lowest possibic 
prices, all kinds of MONUMENTS and GRAV! 
— of the best American and Foreign mar 

e. 

Charch Tablets, chimney pieces, mantles, centre 
table, pier, bureau, and counter tops, of Evy ptian 
Italian, or any other kind of foreign marble whict, 
may be preferred, executed at short notice, and in 
a superior style of workmanship. 

All persons in want of any kind of work in the 
marble line, are respectfully requested to call and 
examine his styles of workmanship before purchas 
ing elsewhere. 

iL7 Monuments delivered to any yard inthe 
free of charge. 7 

Hartford, April, 1849, 


a 


DOCTOR 
J. C. JACKSON, 
OFFICE OVER 164 MAIN STREET 
Opposite the State House, 
HARTFORD, CT. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


} Charter perpetual — (Ca 

$150,000, with power fiawatee it to $256,000" 
‘ea long established and well known Instiu 

_tion, has transacted a most extensive insurance 

basiness for more than thirty-seven years, through- 
out the United States and the British North Amer. 
1ean provinces. It has aimed to secure public con- 
fidence, by an honorable and faithful fulfilment of 
its contracts; and owners of property ate assured 
that all fair claims for losses under its policies will 
be liberally adjusted and promptly paid. Public 
buildings, manufactories, mills, machinery, dwell- 
ing houses, stores, merchandise, household furni 
ture, vessels on the stocks or while in port, &ec. 
&c., will be insured at rates as low as the risk will 
admit. The following gentlemen constitute the 
Board of Directors :-— 


ELIPHALET TERRY, Esq., President. 


Hezekiah Huntington, | Charles Boswell, 
Albert Henry Keney, 
Junius S. Morgan, Calvin Y 
James Goodwin, Daniel Buck, Jr. 


AO JAMES G. BOLLES, Secretary. 
C.C. LYMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


Applications for insurance may be made directly 
to the office of the Company at Hartford, or to its 
Agents in the principal towns and cities of the Un- 
ion. 

April, 1849. 


ATNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NCORPORATED in 1819, for the purpose of in- 
suring against loss and damage by fire only ;— 
Capital $250,000, secured and vested in the best 
possible manner—offer to take risks on terms as 
favorable as other offices. ‘The business of the 
company is principally confined to risks in the 
country, and therefore so detached that its capital 
13 not exposed to great losses by Sweeping fires. — 
The Office of the company is kept in their new 
building, next west of Treat’s xchange Coffee 
House, State street, where constant attendance is 
given for the accommodation of the public. 

The Directors of the company are :-— 


Thomas K. Brace, | Miles A. Tutile, 
Samuel Tudor, John L. Boswell, 
Joseph Pratt, Ebenezer Flower, 
James Thomas, hon A. Bulkdey, 
Joaeph Church |B ; 
ch, Edwin G. Ri 

Silas B. Ten SS. Wand pees 
Frederick r, Henry Z. ‘ 

uth nry Z. Pratt 


THOMAS K. BRACE. Presi 
8. L. Loomis, Secretary. oo. 
he of hs Ram age has agents in most of 
€ towns in the State, with i 
Sedna with whom insurance can 
Hartford, April, 1848. 
PROTECTION INSURANCE COMPANY—PIRE AND 
MARINE, 
Office No. 8 Exchange Buildings, North of th 
House, Hartford, Ct. oe: my 
HIS Company was incorporated by the i 
T lature of Connecticut, for the een Br rat “4 
ting Fire and Marine Insurance—has a capital of 
$200,000, and has the power of increasing its capi- 
a to half a million of dollars. . 
he company will issue policies on Fir 
rine Risks on terms as favorable as eter Oteee. 
Application may be made by letter from any part 
oe —— States, where no agency is establish- 
ed. office is open at all h 
tion of business. cf oso os teen am 
The Directors are :— 


Daniel W. Clark John Warburton 
Charles H. Northam, | Elisha Peck 
William Kellogg, Thomas Beikna 
el ‘ A. G. Hazard, ' 
ny . Greene, Sealey 
Ellery Hilla” ) 
3, John W. 
Willan A. Ward, aiid 
D. W. CLARK, President, 


Wa. Conner, Secretary. 
Hartford, April, 1849. 


Books! Books!! 
The subscriber would respectfull 
his numerous customers that he oe tauvatty ve. 
ceived from the New York Trade Sales, large addi- 
tions to his former assortment of Books and Station- 
ery, making one of the best selected stocks of 
Books to be found in the State. The assortment 
consists in part of the following Setool Books. in. 
eluding every thing now in use. - 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 


A very collection of Ancient and Mode 
Histories, including Travels of the mont nm 
and renowned ex rs known. celebrated 


THEOLOGICAL Rooxs. 


In this department mav be found a full and c : 
ees cute ar beh a oy works, with 
Toad Books Closet and Sab- 


PORTICAS. AND G1FT Booxs. 


P& | _ A splendid ment of the best American and 
Engh Fottin elegant and plan handing i 


for safety, and to in. : tastes of all. with such A 

it fund of 350 12to imeet lonseninvent- found every day Books as cannot be 

lates Congas a inted the subseriber, pub- | ,. Cap Letter Paper, and al kinds of Sta. 

im Matfond nile forthe prckent| ih a he lowest prices, HUNT. 
,» wr 1 6 Asylum street. 
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@erms, 
Sabscribers in the city furnished by 1) 


ws per annum. 
apers sent by mail at 2,00, pay ible wr 
with a discount of twelve and a hall per: 
ts becoming responsible for six orn 
Advertisements inserted at the usual ra 
vertising in this city. | 
Communications intended for the pa 
be addressed to Burr & Sairn, post pa 


For the Christian Secretary 


Review of Hall on The Work 
Holy Spirit. 

This production of Mr. Hall's 
cular letter sent forth in the ye 
from the Ministers and Messenger: 
several Baptist Churcties of the N 
tonshire Association. 

Introduction.— Subject, the infl 
the Spirit. Design of the write 
discuss the subject in a doctrinal 
but rather with a view to assist in 
suitable improvement of what: 
acknowledged and believed. As« 
ness.and comfort depend entirely ¢ 
Spirit, it is important for us to ku 
deportmentis calculated to invite, 
to repel his presence. 

Ist. If we would wish for muc 
presence of God by His Spirit, 
learn to set a high value upon 

There are two. consideration 
from Scripture which assists us in 
a conception of the magnitude 
blessing. The first of these ts, 
the great promise of the christina: 
sation, and stands in nearly the s 
tion to us, that the Coming of the 
did to pious Jews. ‘The second | 
the esteem of our Lord, it was m 
a compensation to his disciples for 
of his bodily presence. 

Qnd. If we would wish to eny 
of the light and influence of t 
Spirit, we must seek it by ferven! 

3d. Habitual dependence on d 
fluence is animportant duty. T 
be considered as opposed to two | 
First, to depending on ourselve 
neglect of divine agency. Nex 
pondency and distrust. 

4th. If we would wish to enjoy 
of the Spirit, we must take care 
tain a depoitment suited to th 
of that divine agent. In order 
plish this, we must, first, avoid tl 
gence of all the irrascible and n 
passions. Second, we must guar 
the encroachments of worldly-mu 
Third, we must be careful to tay 
gales of the Spirit, those unexpe: 
ences of light and of power whi 
siduity in the means of grace can cé 
Fourth, we must not allow ours.! 
dulge in religious sloth. 

The design of such a letter 
mote spiritual and active religu 
the members of the church 
therefore be elevated enough for 
vated, and at the same time, SLL 
for the unlearned. [i should be 
and hortatory, yet it must have 
argument on which to build its ex! 
to action. Simple hearts may by 
and perhaps benefitted, by ane: 
hortation to christian duty in gene 
more disciplined minds requil 
duties to be explained ind ent 
sound argument. 

Such a letter should also | 
for those who scearch: the script 
there are such in every chure! 
enced more by a ‘thus saith tl 
than by all the rhetornec and lo 
world. 

These requisites are all answe 
Letter of Mr, Hall. Its style is 
and manly. We have not discoy 

a low or colloquial phrase. In : 
sages it rises to great |yriiliaucy ur 
An example is to be found unde 
head. 

“No words are adequate to e 
excellence and dignity of the 
divine Spirit. While Solomon 
- eating the temple, his great soul 

have been put into @ rapture a 

idea, that He whom the heaven o 

could not contain, should deign 

with man upon the earth. Hows 
should each of us be transported 
finds the idea realized, by his « 
having become the seat of | 
“presence |” 
; vi ;' What a cluster of beautiful 
ing thoughts are garnered in thy 


_ paragraph: ! Amid the calma 
., SUrrounding composition, the 


® on the mind with radiar 
Just as heat lightoing shows eg: 
. sim the calm sky of a summer’ 
It manifests refinement both in 
.|, heart. It appears, bot as 4 gel 
the writer’s brow, but as a@ st 
light and beauty on his subject 
fe eare pe yen of the fi 
* “marks, from the essay of John 
“Mr. Hall as @ preacher: 
oo" “He never detained in view 


orsplendid image, 


ig 


